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THE REPRIMAND. | by us, their natural guides, left orphans before their time by 


‘habits more cruel than death, because they anticipate its 
| coming and precipitate its bereavements ? 

In this age of strong excitements, of associated effort, of 
gigantic, out-door, far-reaching benevolence ; of committees 
‘and boards, and societies ; of committe-meetings, board- 

meetings, society-meetings, man-meetings, and “‘ ratification- 

| meetings,” of conventions, and “‘ world conventions,” who 
pea ae lis there found to be content with “ home, sweet, sweet 
HEARTH WORSHIP. home ;” to care for domestic pleasure ; to discharge domes- 
\ “Be it ever so homely, there’s no place like home.” tic duty ; to appreciate domestic obligations ; to nurture the 
Tye ancient Romans had their Dii Penates, and Lares, || aged parents in their second childhood, to fill their dull ears 

their household and hearth-stone gods. They worshipped \ with the music of familiar voices, and guide their tottering 

the divine Spirit of Home, the guardian genius of social |; steps down the vale of years; to enter into companionship 


Tye culprit in the plate of this week looks very little like 
a young lady capable of an indiscretion. If that grave per- 
son in the chair be not her elder brother masquerading in 
his mother’s coif, it is a most masculine mamma, and looks 
as if a beard would not be misplaced under her formidable 
nose. The reader must make out the story to suit himself. 





| life. It was a worship full of meaning ; and commends it- || with the home-loving wife ; or to play the part of teacher, 

' self to our home-loving hearts, as essentially admirable, i pilot, friend, adviser, father, with patient perseverance among 
worthy of imitation. || his children, and to feel a decent self-respect in bequeathing 

* | ° : . 

f But in our times, in our cities and citizen’s houses, how || those children pure, and well-informed, to society and pos- 


completely are forgotten both the forms and the essence of || terity ? 
this hearth worship. Not only are the images expelled from '| Alas! that day has gone by; that day of individuality, of 
our penetralie and our halls, from our altars and hearths, |individual labour, individual responsibility, and individual 
| but the very spirit of the worship is forgotten and abandon-| character. ‘ All are but parts of one tremendous whole” 
’ ed, as though intrinsically heathenish. Men no longer find | now ; mere spokes in the wheel, or wheels in the machine, 
at home, and in the family circle, their centre of attraction, | or machines in the great factory, of organized effort, of as- 
the sphere of their duty, the scene of their choicest delights. | Sociated action. The motto of each and all now is 
» The atmosphere is there too calm, the events are too unex- 
' citing, the employments too insipid. A wider scene, a 
* noisier society, and stronger stimulus, are now required for | Any person who devotes an hour to the inspection of the 
our satisfaction. |' present peculiar workings of society in our cities, (the mis- 
What matters it that the gray-beard grandsire, and his|| chief is somewhat less conspicuous in our back-country, 
trembling companion of fourscore years, sit by our fire await. || thank God !) cannot fail. to experience a sensation of gid- 
ing our return, that they may rejoice once more in gazing || diness akin to that which is produced by the first examina- 
on those features which the associations of infancy, and the | tion of the complicated machinery of a vast manufacturing 


| 
1! 
| 


| “No pent up Utica contracts our powers, 
Hy But a whole boundless universe is ours !” 








untired guardianship of a life, have so endeared to them,— || establishment when the great gate is up, and every wheel, 
+ and on which they love the more to look, because all other! roller, band, fly and cylinder (or, as Dr. Valentine would 
- familiar sights have faded from their eyes? say, ‘“‘every gimcrack, jigmaree what’s-it’s.name, what- 


What though that lovely wife sits solitary in her chamber, |, you-may-call-it and circumbendibus”) is in rapid revolution. 
lamenting the absence of him for whom she has forsaken | Politics, or pleasure, religion, science, benevolence, or 
father and mother—for whom she has become a recluse | amusement, lyceums, legislatures, or log-cabin processions, 
from the world’s gaiety and glee ;—that wife to whom in | caucuses, or conferences, it is all the same, the home-hating, 
her girlhood we vowed eternal kindness, and never-failing | home-forgetting, home-destroying spirit is in them all; and 
assiduity ; who would value our presence far more than | while they are all in bustle and confusion around us, we can 
does, or can, any other human being; nay, than all other || hardly look about without a shudder, and we instinctively 
human beings put together ; and to whom our society would || contrast ourselves within the narrowest possible limits, and 
be not only dear, but more useful, also, and instructive, than || slip our coat-skirts, as it were, into our pockets, lest we get 
to the universe besides; and in whose sweet approving || caught by some crank, piston, strap, or cog-wheel, and 
smile, and soothing voice of comfort, or of praise, we dragged into the machinery at the rate of forty revolutions 
should, ourselves, find the greatest earthly reward and con-_ to the second ! 
solation ? || Such is the first instinctive feeling of a looker-on. But 

Nay, of what concern is it, that within our deserted | when he comes to reflect as well as to feel, to study into the 
homes are those immortal gifts,—our childrenn—whom God | philosophy and understand the significance, and trace the 
has entrusted to our government and education,—who are ‘effect of this state of society, the blind impulse of dread 
_ by us to be trained up for honour or infamy ; for virtue and | or amazement is converted into one of deep, abiding, ration- 
goodness, or for depravity and sin; whose eyes sparkle at | al regret, alarm and foreboding. 
our approach, and moisten when we leave them; whose || Instead of multiplying our remarks upon this subject, we 
ears drink in the echoes of our homeward steps, as the || propose, or rather, (dropping that solemn plurality which 
sweetest music of the day; and whose litile feet fly rather, belongs to royalty and editorship,) I propose to furnish a 
than run, to: meet our approach; and whose caresses are || few sketches, drawn from rea) life, illustrative of the various 
the very medicine of life, the panacea of trouble, the opiate i mischiefs which I have known produced by what I cannot 
of sorrow, the exhilarating gas of existence! what matters | better describe than by the phrase abandonment of the 
it that those young candidates for eternity are abandoned household gods. These sketches, if they are net spoilt in 





- 
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the drawing, will answer a better purpose than half a dozen |' the servant girl was directly thrown into a profound sleep 





homilies or sermons. | by the magnetic influence of Elder Jenkins’s oratory. How | 
And first let me give an account of the sad experience 7 long she had thus dozed and dreamed she knew not; but, | 


dear little Harriet Henrietta Wilson. || on a sudden, she was startled from slumber by a succession of 

** My dear,” said William Wilson, to Martha, his young || piercing shrieks, proceeding from Mr. Wilson’s house, and 
wife, as he came in from his day’s work to supper, “I am || uttered in tones of the mostheart-rending agony. Frightened 
going to our ward temperance meeting this evening, and i beyond measure, Sally hurried home with a guilty con. 
should like to have’supper as soon as possible.” || science and a presentiment of some horrible accident to 

Why, William, I do wish you would stay at home some- |; that deserted child. Nor did her fears deceive her. She, 
times. It was only last night that you attended the meeting || poor thing, roused by some noise from the gentle dreams of 
of the ward committee, and did not get home till after ten. || childhood, had called for Sally, and receiving no answer, 
And the night before, you went to hear Mr. Pierpont lecture, || got out of bed in search of her faithless companion, and in 


° | . ° 
and the evening before that —” | attempting to leave the chamber, lost her footing at the 


** Well, well, my dear,” said Mr. Wilson, a little impa- || stair-head, and was precipitated headlong into the hall | 


} 


tiently, “ you would not have me abandon the cause of || below, breaking ber arm and collar bone, as she fell across 
temperance, would you, at this dangerous and critical time !” } the edge of an entry table. In this situation, unable to 
“No, William ; but it seems to me that you might, now || move, pained beyond endurance, and convulsed with fear, 
and then, pass an evening at home, with me and our little | the little victim of desertion could only scream for help and 
Harriet. She is just getting to read nicely, and often says, || comfort. 
‘ if pa was here how happy she would be to have him see |} A sad night was that in William Wilson’s abode, and 
how well she gets her lessons.’ And besides, I sometimes || oh how bitterly did both father and mother lament, that they 
feel very lonely after the darling goes to bed, and leaves me had not faithfully attended to their own domestic duties, in 
alone for long hours. If my parents lived nearer, or if I|' their own homes. It was a bitter lesson to them, but it was 
could sometimes go out with you—” | not without its harvest of good. The child’s illness com. 
“You shall go out with me, this very evening, my dear; | pelled them for several weeks to remain constantly at home, 
though I doubt whether it will be a very agreeable way for, Martha attending to the wants of the patient by day, and 
you to pass a couple of hours. Sally, you know, can put! William watching over her with paternal solicitude by 


Harriet to bed at the proper hour—” j, night. Then it was, during this apprenticeship to the 
“ But this is one of Sally’s go-to-meeting evenings, and | service of household duties, that William Wilson returned 
I’m afraid she wont be willing to stay at home —” || to his first love, and his early domestic habits, and discovered, 


‘Nonsense, Martha! I don’t pay her nine shillings a || that by his own fire-side, was his most appropriate and most 
week to spend her time in running to every prayer-meeting. || delightful sphere of duty, as well as of enjoyment. 
She must learn to stay at home and mind her own proper || Now for a sketch nearer home. 
business !” | 

Mrs. Wilson could not quite conceal a smile, even though || several weeks, from a charming young cousin of ours, who, 
she sighed, at this queer contradiction between her husband’s | having just escaped from her boarding school imprisonment, 
practice and precept,—and she wondered that one who saw || was exulting in all the buoyancy of “gay sixteen,” and 
Sally’s duty so clearly, was apparently so blind to his own. |, whose lively sallies and affectionate cheerfulness filled our 
She said nothing, however, especially as William’s counte-} house and hearts with social sunlight. We felt happy in 
nance betrayed some little embarrassment, as if he himself her society and justly proud of her graces of person, man. 
noticed the same incongruity ; but she calledin Sally, (who | ners, mind and deportment; and after monopolizing her for 
was in another room taking care of Harriet,) and informed | some time, we became desirous of making her known to 
her of Mr. Wilson’s wish. Sally looked rather sulky, and |’ our city friends and acquaintances, that she and they might 
muttered something of ‘* having been to only three meetings | both partake of our satisfaction. Several cabinet councils 
for a week ;” but, on the whole, she gravely concluded to | were accordingly held, wherein we discussed the various 
oblige Mr. Wilson. | methods of affecting our objects without needless display and 

Hurrying through the evening meal with such speed that parade, until it was finally agreed, that we would invite 
poor little Harriet, with all her smiles and artless endear-}.some thirty or forty, of youthful neighbours, to pass 4 
ments, could hardly engage one moment of her father’s, sociable evening in our parlours. We did not desire the 
intentions, the young couple left their house and child to|| presence of so large a number, but as the winter campaiga 
the hireling’s care, while they themselves proceeded to the , of concerts, lectures, and public meetings of all kinds, was 
meeting. | fully opened, we knew, that out of forty invitations, nd 

Let them proceed on their errand, while we remain at more than twenty would take effect. Our experiments ia 
home with Harriet and Sally. Before the parents had been the social lottery had taught us that there are, on such 
absent half an hour, Sally (whose vexation had continued to |, occasions, quite as many blanks, as there are prizes, and 
bubble over in divers muttering, and to manifest in some |, we regulated our chances accordingly. 
looks, with now and then a jerk of the head, as she washed || Invitations were issued, therefore, about three days it 
and put away the tea equipage) finally resolved that she | advance of the contemplated re-union, and our preparations 
would send Harriet to bed, and then slily run across the |, were duly made. The next three days furnished an aml- 
street to Parson Jenkins’s vestry-meeting. She fancied that | sing exhibition of the anti-social spirit which has taker 
an hour thus spent in said worship, especiaily as she should i possession of those who constitute what is still called, (though 
get home long before Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, would be ai|very absurdly called,) “ society.” More than thirty “I 
choice morsel of spiritual comfort for her, and no injury to||grets” came in; all of. them, in a way equally frank and 
any oneelse. Accordingly, the child was forced, very much \ friendly, informing us of * the why and the wherefore” 
against her will, to bed, and Sally slipped noiselessly outof the || their refusal; and all of them bearing evidence of the 
house, leaving that poor babe alone, helpless, unprotected. | common fact, that it was not domestic engagement whi 

Arriving at the vestry, and selecting a comfortable seat, || prevented the acceptance of our invitation. 


It is not long, since my wife andI received a visit of 
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Ti cahe > . a 
Ihave half a mind to copy some of them. One from aj, the biblical lectures. Heigho! but I must not sigh. This 
pious young gentleman, in behalf of himself and his sister, || #8 the age of self-sacrifice, and I will not flinch from my 
f egy tinge toatl |; duty. You are sure to have a pleasant evening without 
an GRRE. S oat | my poor aid, and so pray make my regards to Madame.” 


But the oddest, perhaps, of the whole series, was written 
by a reluctant victim of the machinery system, in his own 
quaint style, and is copied verbatim : 


** My DEAR FELLOw.—It is quite bad enough to lead the 
| dog’s life, by which I am victimized, in this great steam 
| factory of voluntary associations, without being reminded 
written to Mrs. N | of my unhappy fate by such notes of invitation as the one 

‘ . , a ‘ || just received from you and my charming friend, your good 
wife of a still more devoted husband, whose eye was said to i|lady. Why, man, you knew I could not come: why then 
be looking after a vacant deaconship, and read as follows: | tantalize me, by offers of unattainable happiness?) Am I 

“T should admire, my dear Mrs. N , to meet you and '| not in limbo? hand-cuffed, manacled, fettered, tied to a 
your sweet niece, on Wednesday evening, but I have i stake, nay to stakes as numerous a8 tent-pins, or as those 
promised Charles to go that evening to a conference meet- || which fastened poor Gulliver flat on his back in Lilliput? 








«“ Dear J.—I am very sorry that Sophia and I cannot 
accept the invitation from you and Mrs. N , but the truth 
js that our regular Wednesday evening lecture occurs at 
our church that evening, and we never allow anything in || 
the form of pleasure to keep us away from the vestry. 
Yours truly, A. B.” 


Another excuse, very nearly resembling the above, was 
by the very pretty and quite devout | 














ing, and indeed he has engaged me to some such public 
meeting every evening this week. I hope he will, sometime 
or other, become more social in his habits, for I am tired of 
crowds. Yours, PHEBE.” 


Half a dozen more billets were of a kindred stamp. 
There came some of another species. For instance: my 
friend J. G. who had just been made chairman of some 
political club, caucus or committee, and was therefore plunged 
to the ears in the serbonian slough of politics, thus excused 
himself ; 


“ Out of the question, ‘ me miserable !’ that I must say 
so: but I have got a difficult report to make that very 
evening on the subject of—I’ll be hanged if I know what, 
exactly—but am desperately certain of the fact, and so I 
must lose the opportunity of paying my respects to fair Mrs. 
N. and her charming niece, to say nothing of your own 
choice society. Between you and me, if the people have 
any gratitude, they will reward me handsomely for my sacri- 
fices thus patriotically made. Ever and ever thine, J. G.” 


A somewhat pedantic and formal, but very well-informed | 


young lady thus answered : 


“Miss Alluvion being engaged in attending Mr. Lyall’s |) 


geological lectures, is unable to visit Mrs. N. on Wednes- | 


I am as fast bound as old Milo with his fingers in the oak ; 
| nay worse, for each individual finger and toe of my corpo- 
{ration is made fast: if not to an oak, at least to some 
| sapling of a society, (and I feel that I must myself be in 
the sap, amazingly green, to be thus caught,) and were I 
to tear myself away, I should bring such a moving forest of 
rent roots and broken branches, that you would suppose 
Macduff’s army was coming, and that ‘ Birna wood’ had, 
indeed, marched down to‘ Dunsinane.’_ I have sold myself, 
bodily and mentally, to that devil whose name is legion, 
and whose modern haunts are not to be found in the burial 
grounds of the Gadarenes, but in the audience rooms, and 
lecture rooms, and great gathering places, of the gad-abouts. 
I cannot escape this demoniacal possession ; at least for the 
present. It must be a work of time. Ihave become so 
divided and fractionized, and apportioned, hither and yon, 
that were I to assert my identity and individuality, it would 
be by a labour as great as would have been required to bring 
together those scattered limbs of the Benjamite, which 
were distributed among the twelve tribes. 1am no longer 
||a man, but a mere polypus, a sort of human sea-anemone, 
{cut up into multitudinous parts, and capable of indefinite 
subdivision ; each part forming an integral atom in some 
monstrous conglomerated body, whose vital functions are 
sustained by an organ called * executive committee,” or 
“board of managers,” though it ought to be called a board 
lof man-eaters. What anthropaphagus of this description 








day evening. Mr. L. is a most charming lecturer, and the |! ig to absorb me on Wednesday evening I do not at this 
opportunity of hearing him may never occur again. Nothing |) moment recollect; but the general fact, my dear J., is 
less imperative would keep me away. Yours, T. A.” | impressed with horrible certainty on my mind, that I am 

P. S. I shall call and see you all soon; — but, really, || under bondage, and cannot respond to your call, unless I 
between two evenings to geology, two to the chemical lec-|, bring with me a committe at least, and perhaps a whole 
tures, private one to the Natural History Society, besides at- || 28Sociation ; an apparition which would make you feel as 
tending Dr. J.’s lecture on geology, and Dr. G.’s class in|} uncomfortable as did Owen Glendower, who summoned, 


| indeed, to be at your little party. 





entomology, I am dreadfully cramped for time. 


N. B. Have you seen my article on coprolites in the last | 
number of Silliman’s Journal ? rs 


‘ 

“Dear J.’—(Said another friend.)— At present I am| 
wholly absorbed, day and night, in the grand Washingtonian | 
temperance movement. Not an hour for anything else. I) 
am just starting off on a week’s lecturing out of town, leav- | 
ing my wife and children to brother M.’s custody meanwhile. 
Wife would go with me, but she is in feeble health—too ill, | 
In haste yours, ad 





T hope the reader is not yet tired, for I must transcribe *| 


few more. The following was from a very “ nice young 
man :” 


“Frtenp J.—If I could possibly accept your invitation, 1| 
would most assuredly be with you to-morrow night. But I | 
have got entangled in a perfect web of society and other | 
engagements, and on looking over my calendar, I find, 
literally, that for three months to come, I have not an| 
evening which I can call my own, Sunday evenings not 
excepted. ‘Take this week as an example: to-night lyceum | 
leture, to-morrow I take part in the discussion at the Cice- | 
Tonian debating club: the next night I preside-at the meeting 
of an elocution class: the next, is appropriated to a com- 
mitte of the young men’s benevolent society ; then comes 
the meeting our Sabbath-school teachers : and then I must | 

at my seat in the common council: besides all rote 
there is my standing engagement for Sunday evenings at 








! “ White spirits and black, 


l| 


|as the tale is told, one spirit ‘from the vasty deep,’ and 
| directly found his old Welch castle swarming with an 


| endless (not tail-less) host of devils: 
A. || 


"> 


Blue spirits and gray 
| From such a consummation and convocation, I can hear 
| you exclaim, ‘ Heaven deliver us!’ and I, for one, answer, 
| Amen. Yours in bonds, C. D. G.”” 
| Inaddition to the notes, whereof I have given aspecimen, 

verbal messages were delivered, of kindred character, and 
| altogether it seemed quite certain that our cousin’s charms, 
| and our own entertainment, would be “ wasted on the desert 
| air’ of an almost empty parlour, unless, indeed, we sent out 
iinto the streets, and, after the fashion of the parable, com- 
| pelled people tocome in. And here let me say, by-the- 
|by, that if party-giving, or benevolent-society-hunting 


| people, instead of either wasting their money and time on 


{immense collections of guests, who do not need nor appre- 
| ciate their hospitality ; or of casting their coin noisily into 
| the treasury of some pet association, would occasionally 
{throw open their parlours and pantries to the poor, the 
| ragged, the wretched, the friendless, who live near them 
unnoticed and unrelieved, they would do a thousand fold 
| more good, create vastly more happiness, and awaken 
| infinitely more gratitude, than all the fashionable gatherings, 
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and all the charitable societies in the land, have ever pro- 
duced, or ever can produce ; and in their own families and 
in their own habits, what a harvest of moral benefit would 
they, in due time, gather from seed thus sown by the wayside 
of life. 

To return, however, from declamation to narrative. 

The reception of these notes furnished us with more 
amusement, probably, than we should have found in the 
presence of their writers; and when, on the arrival of the 
appointed evening, our door-bell was but three or four times 
roused from its sleepy silence, we resolved that we would | 
cluster sociably (“spread ourselves out into a clump”) | 
around the centre-table, and, with our feet under the ma- | 
hogany, entertain ourselves with a joint perusal of the entire | 
series. 

The fair guests who joined our circle being kindred | 
spirits and intimate, we felt that the affair was “all in the | 
family,” 





and indulged ourselves with entire liberty, though | 
perfect good nature, of innocent joke and anecdote; and a/ 
multitude of facts were related, all which, like the billets | 
themselves, seemed to illustrate the prevalence of that ma- | 
nia for associations and collective effort, by which our age | 
is afflicted. 

“My brother John,” said a laughing damsel, whose 
“ brother” and his fair young wife were by her side, ** when | 
he got married was secretary of ten societies, vice-presi- | 
dent of three others, president of one, director in at least a | 
dozen, and member of more than I can count on my fingers. | | 
I wonder how he ever found time to do his writing. I was | 
out of patience altogether with seeing his name in the news- | 
papers attached to notices and calls of meetings; for it was | 
always inserted between the list of deaths and the puffs of | 
quack medicines and quack doctors.” 

John interrupted his sister with an evident wish to change 
the subject, on which he felt a little sore. 

‘* By-the-by,” said he, ‘did it ever strike this worthy | 





ing, that, when marriage brought me to my senses, I found : 
that home was large enough for me, and that the practics | 
of herding or flocking together had lost its charms. | 
have, thus far, discovered no reason to repent my change of 
habit.” 

Another individual now took up the thread of chat. 

“IT know,” said he, ‘a striking but painful instance of 
the mischiefs which may result from an over devotion t 
the gregarious movements of the age, on the part of parents, 
even when those parents are people of tolerably good sense 
and unexceptionable principles. 

‘* A worthy couple, who live near me, have lately suffered 
more anguish of heart than I would wish my worst enemy 
ever to experience, in consequence of the misconduct of 
their children, a son and a daughter—their only children, | 
The son has been detected and exposed, at the age of nine. | 
| teen, of most depraved habits; and the daughter has ra 
|away with a miserable wretch, who, as her husband bya 
clandestine marriage, will make her quite as unhappy as 
her folly merits. And the root of all this evil is to be found 
in a desecration of home, an abandonment of their own fire- 
side, by the parents, who have for years been spending theit 
money, their labour and their time, in the exclusive pursuit 
of out-door benevolent enterprises; societies without num. 
ber, organized to effect purposes equally numerous. Run 
ning away from home to figure on larger fields, they have 
left their children ignorant.of the sacred ties and restraints 
of the domestic circle, without wholesome oversight and di. 
rection, the companions of ignorant and dishonest hire. 
| lings. And now they are compelled to reap those tares 
which their adversary has scattered over their domestic 
field, while they were themselves devoted to a foreign 
husbandry.” 

“A similar case,” said I, “is within my own knowledge. 
A man, now well advanced in years, whose profession, of 





company that there is a singular propriety shown by our | 
printers in placing the deaths and quack medicines cheek || 
by jowl, in the way the newspapers do? I have often fan- || 
cied it was done to rebuke the braggadocio venders of |, 
panaceas, for their profane pretensions to the merit of hav- 
ing robbed us of our mortality.” 

The interruption did not effect his purpose, for Clara pur- | 
sued her remarks: 

*“ After John was fairly married, and his name had made | 
its appearance among the “ marriages,” it suddenly disap. | 
peared from every other portion of the morning and even- | 
ing prints ; and probably no man ever resigned so much for || 
a wife, or rather, should I say, no one ever did so much re- | 
signing, as he did on that occasion. Bless me, what| 
** clubs” he threw away! what “ circles” he reduced by de- 
sertion! what standing committees he laid down! what 
boards were made to walk the plank ! what directorships, 
what secretaryships, what memberships, and I know not 
what other ships he deserted, abandoned, and left vacant 
on that occasion. I wish you could have seen his official 
correspondence of that period, as I did.” 

* Clara!” said John, rebukingly, but in vain. 

“To be sure I did,” replied she. ‘I shall never forget 
the sport I had one day in looking over your table, covered 
as it was with notes of resignation ; for, feeling puzzled to 
imagine what excuse you could render for such wholesale 
abandonment, I peeped into a score or so. Ah, it was a 


most surprising demonstration of the various expressions 
which may be given to one thought by an ingenious 
writer.” 


1! : . : ° 
|| of his errour, as he witnesses the daily misconduct of a so 


| giddy whirl of ten thousand official labours and away-from. 


| necessity, exposed him very much to the allurements of 
| these many-headed associations, and who entered so heart 
ily into every new organization that he had no time left, ex- 
| cept for sleep, in his own house, is now bewailing the fruit 


| who was never subjected to wholesome discipline ; and the 
|imbecility of a wife, whose brain was fairly turned by the 


|home duties. I have heard him say that he regards the 
| system of voluntary associations, whose tangled limbs and 
| voluminous coils encircle and perplex the land, as a monste! 
more mischievous than any that ever enlisted the courage 0 
strength of Hercules. He feels acutely, and may aggravate 
the evil which he so keenly feels. But I am very muchd 
his mind.” 

‘“ T have called on a pious aunt of mine,” said one of ott 
guests, “or rather I have called to see her, seven times 
within as many weeks, and in every instance found tht 
she was away from home. The first time I called was 
a Monday evening, and it happened to be the first Monday 
of the month. Knowing her orthodoxy, I ought to have 
anticipated that she would have been, as she in fact proved 
to be, at that ‘ Monthly Concert of Prayer,’ which, among 
that sect, regularly engirdles the earth with devotion. 4 
week passed by and I again called, taking care to selet 
Tuesday evening. Again, ‘Not at home; she is at th 
meeting of the Fatherless and Widows’ Society,’ eat 
the girl who answered the bell. It then occurred tom 
that I would continue my weekly visitations until I he 
found her at-home, or ‘not at home,’ on each and evél] 








“ Well, Clara, as Iam not anxious to be showed up by! 


evening of the seven. So, the next Wednesday se’nnighy 


your saucy wit, I may as well cut the matter short by stat. | 
€ 
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I was once more at her house. ‘ Where is my good aunt | cut pants, pretended to divide their interest with the stocki- 
to-night, Mary?” asked I; and her reply was, ‘ At lecture, nets of Columbus. If Miss America’s cheeks had not been 
sir. It is the Wednesday evening lecture!’ ‘ Tell her 1) marble, she would have blushed at some of the compliments 
called, Mary, with my love.’ Next week, on Thursday, || paid to her by the gentlemen; and if Columbus had pos- 
I met with the like success, and so on Friday and Satur- || sessed the power of motion, he would have stood back from 
day and Sunday, of the three following weeks, every time H the intense gaze of the ladies. It was well that no new 
seeking her face in vain, because she was always absorbed || book had been received that day from New-York—there 
in some association. I had often jested with her upon the || would have been no readers. It is equally well that no 
subject of her multifarious offices and honours, as Mrs. | duel was on the tapis—there would have been no eclat. Any 
President this, and Mrs. Vice-President that, and Lady Di- || maidenly effort in the house, would have assuredly suffered. 
rectress t’toher, but never before had I fully felt the extent || Everybody seemed to be a living statue in the square, 
of her vagabondizing habits. I now wrote her a note in|| until the musicians began to move, and remind the crowd 
the form of a journal, entitling it, ‘ Baxters’ calls on the un- i that they were not exactly marble. I had heard so many 
domesticated ;? and directed it to the good lady, in true || opinions expressed of the group—I had looked so intently 
title-page fashion, giving the initials of all her offices, | upon it and the statues that are near it, that my thoughts 
though it used up nearly all the letters of the alphabet. 1 were worked up into one dense mass of marble. A dream 
The note presented an account of my seven experiments, || served as a sculptor to this imaginary quarry, and there was 
and wound up with a P.S., which was, perhaps, rather | chiselled from it, by fancy, a strange assemblage of statues. 
savage, but fully merited, viz. ‘ The friends of Mrs. Q. will || They were all convened in solemn council, and they pos- 
be happy to learn that she intends to be at home, for soci- | sessed, of course, for the purpose of their deliberations the 
able visits, one day and evening before her funeral !’ ” } indispensable power of speech. Greenough’s statue of 
Clara now proposed that a committee be appointed, con- i Washington was in the chair. The object of their meeting 
sisting of one gentleman and one lady, who should proceed || appeared to be, to take into consideration the propriety of 
instantly to call at every door in the street, and inquire for || admitting the representative of America into their councils. 
the master and mistress of the mansion, ia order to ascer- The statues of War and Peace that adorn the east front of 
tain how many of these heads of families were, this even- | the Capitol, and that of Liberty, which stands over the 
ing, to be found by the light of their own hearths. The || speaker’s chair in the house, were the principal speakers. 
motion was carried by acclamation, the committee raised, || The statue of War opened the deliberations. He spoke 
the duty performed, and the report returned in forty-five || eloquently of Columbus, and his claim to a niche in their 
minutes from the precise time when the proposition was || temple ; but regretted that he possessed one decided objec- 
made. The report stated, that calls had been made at/| tion. ‘ Need he shock the modesty of that assembly” he 
twenty-five houses, and that in twenty-one of these twenty. | continued, “ by naming it.” 
five cases the servants and children were the sole occupants Here the magestic statue of Peace, inquired the nature 
of their respective residences. Two of these four exnep. | of the objection. 








tions to the general rule of ** absenteeism” were occasioned | 
by sickness; and the other two, ‘rari nantes in qurgite | 
vasto,’ had been summoned at once by our committee to | 
call at my house, and give an account of themselves. These | 
rare birds appeared in answer to the summons, and added | 
infinitely to the mirth of our party, by stating that they had | 
remained at home upon compulsion, because their children | 
and domestics had ran off for the evening, and left the old | 
folks in the lurch, to take care of themselves and their houses. | 

One important result of our evening’s conference was the 
formation of a “ stay-at-home society,” the constitution, or- | 


“ The lady he has with him,” replied War. 
“She should be admitted,” replied the graceful repre- 
| sentative of Pocahontas, in the niche over the west entrance 
| of the Rotunda. 

“I object,” continued the uncompromising War. 

‘The representative of battle will please state his objec- 
tion more explicitly,” said the statue of Peace. 

** She is in a state of extreme nakedness,” replied the in- 
dignant War. 

“That is a reflection upon the chair,” exclaimed a statue 
from some part of the hall. 





ganization and by-laws of which are worthy of commemo- 
ration, and shall be hereafter laid before the public. 
Enough on this occasion, at the end of this everlasting ar- 
ticle, for me to state, that its meetings are to be held but 
once in three years, and that it has neither president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer or board of managers; the 
whole association being, as it were, a perpetual committee 
of the whole on the state of the union, with no speaker in 
the chair or clerk in the desk. NOEL. 


A DREAM AMONG STATUES. 

Ir was the evening for music in the “ Capitol Square,” 
and I had listened to the sweet sounds of the band with an 
appreciation, that found me at the last lingering note, fast 
asleep under one of the luxuriant trees in the ‘grounds. 
Persica’s « Discovery of America,” had just been placed | 
upon its pedestal, and it took precedence upon that ocea- | 

| 
| 
} 


At that all the solemn conclave laughed! 

The chair called for order. 

When War sat down, the colossal statue of Liberty 
(whose opinions were somewhat licentious) commenced to 
address the assembly. He thought the objection of War 
an unjust one. He went for the fullest liberty in art—free, 
unreserved liberty. If precedent had any weight with that 
assembly, it sustained them in their opposition to the opinion 
of War. Was not the monument, that stood within the en- 
trance of the Capitol, surrounded with figures who were not 
governed by the despotic opinions of War. “ Yes,” he ex- 
claimed triumphantly, “and there were young disciples of 
freedom in art upon that monument whose natural state 
was untrammelled by the laws of modern taste.” Liberty 
concluded by moving that a select committee be appointed 
to escort Columbus iuto the assembly. 

He entered in triumph. The emblem of a new world 
rested in his extended hand; and beside him, unconscious 
of the deep gaze upon her, knelt the breathing figure of 
the most talked of, and the most criticised of all. No lady’s|; America. “ Beautiful!” exclaimed a dozen voices. One 
dress received half the scrutiny of the mantle of the Indian || spoke of the depravity of the age, and regretted that Ameri- 
git_—her name is America. None of the latest fashionable || ca, in her astonishment, overlooked her modesty. 








tion of all the distinguished visiters present. It was emphati- 
cally the “ observed of all observers.” The most gazed at, 
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‘* But,” replied the dozen, ‘‘ how unconscious she is of it.” | 

Here the statue of War again rose. His intentions were | 
in perfect conformity with his character. He advocated a 
total demolishment of some of the all calf figures, (such 
was his expression,) that held conspicuous places within their 
hall. 

[He alluded to the group over the door in the Rotunda 
leading to the Senate, and which represents the treaty with 
the Indians. ‘The expression all calf, as applied to it, was 
doubtless intended as an offset to the all skin allusion of 
the facetious Randolph to one of the paintings in the same 


world. Any one may lay claim to it who is willing to give 
himself airs of importance, and can find means to divert 
others from inquiring too strictly into his pretensions. It jg 
a disposable commodity,—not a part of the man, that sticks 
to him like his skin, but an appurtenance, like his goods 
and chattels. It is meat, drink, and clothing to those who 
take the benefit of it by allowing others the credit. It is 
the current coin, the circulating medium, in which the fae. 
titious intercourse of the world is carried on, the bribe which 
interest pays to vanity. Respectability includes all that vague 
and undefinable mass of respect floating in the world, which 
arises from sinister motives in the person who pays it, and 


place.] son who receives it. It is spurious and nominal; hollow 
He contended that these calves were unchristian and ||*"4 venal. To suppose that it is to be taken literally 
eit applied to sterling merit, would betray the greatest ignorance 
unheathen. 


of the customary use of speech. When we hear the word 


Some statue here exclaimed that they were Indian. 

“No,” replied War, ferociously, ** they are too uncivilized 
for that.” 

The beautiful, delicate figure of Jardella’s, personating 
Time, that adorns the entrance of the hall here intimated to} 
War that he had spoken long enough. 

Some unconscious voice here exclaimed, “ She will speak || 
forever.” 

At this moment a loud rap from the chair declared the 
proceedings of the assembly over. It awoke me, and as [| 
rubbed my half-shut eyes, I saw the white shadows, person- | 
ating a Congress of statues, dimly fleeting before me, and 


the only one that met my living gaze, was the representative || —_ well of the bridge that + wpe igatbeleiy and in he 

sere or what we can get from him, we embcdy our servile 
of America! J- E- T- || cratitude, hopes, and fears, in this word respectability, 
| By it we pamper his pride, and feed our own necessities 
| It must needs be a very honest uncorrupted word that is the 
| go-between in this disinterested kind of traffic. We do 
not think of applying this word to a great poet or a great 
painter, to the man of genius, or the man of virtue, forit 


degree of romantic simplicity to imagine that it implies any 
one quality of head or heart, any one excellence of body or 
mind, any one good action or praiseworthy sentiment; but 
as soon as it is mentioned, it conjures up the ideas of a 
handsome house with large acres round it, a sumptuous 
table, a cellar well stocked with excellent wines, splendid 





contingencies. It is not what a man is, but what he has, 
that we speak of in the significant use of this term. He may 
be the poorest creature in the world in himself, but if he is 
well to do, and can spare some of his superfluities, if he can 
lend us his purse or his countenance upon occasion, he then 
“buys golden opinions” of us—it is but fit that we should 








RESPECTABLE PEOPLE. 


Tuere is not any term that is oftener misapplied, or that 
is a stronger instance of the abuse of language, than this 
same word respectable. By a respectable man is generally || * : : 
meant a person whom there is no reason for respecting, or ||’ seldom we can spunge upon them. It would be a sole. 


none that we choose to name: for if there is any good rea- || — i bit - — or ner gy who * . 
+ P % oes] ; |; Shabby coat to his back, who goes without a dinner, or has 

0 the opinion we wish to express, we naturally assign | J irs 

eon for the op —* y 8 || not a good house over his head. He who has reduced him- 


it as the ground of his respectability. If the person whom | : : ight : owen 

you are ye me to characterize favourably, is distinguished | pagar dle ns Rape, Lenogo ays 
for his good-nature, you say that he is a good-natured man ;) inl euta ne ; one a tin if his a 
if by his zeal to serve his friends, you call him a friendly || a4 Angas “ be * dik a fin a ditt " — 
tan Arby his ito senee you ty that he i wy ree Whe be who as aise biel by a dire cure 
altos W ty ts hennety or lenny, pas any aeas ened; tut 1 want of principle, is looked up to iis chen intaan and 
ii So te mene af those, eer hase io -me: ane quality whied passes for a respectable man. “The learned pate ducks to 
you can bring forward to justify the high opinion you would the olden fool.” Wer urn at the virtue “a renius in 
be thought to entertain of him, = then take the eT ae hy and lick the dust ra the presence of vice oh. folly in 
for granted, and jump at a conclusion, by observing gravely, | poe Whe, rsa rei left nent at raat po 
ee a 2 See duced “ Venice Preserved,” there was nothing in the phren. 
Cet hae we have any seting. cul quem etuiind zicd action with which he devoured the food that choked 
reasons for respecting a man, the most obvious way to en- see Ss 'eeanihs tie veediek at tee tek. Whs weeded Gn 
sure the respect of others, will be to mention his estimable cial = hhien “the cae for knowing hisk Die: okies poet 


oe . . | 
qualities ; where these are wanting the wisest course must s warns ae 
: ee || Spenser, kept waiting for the hundred pounds which Bu- 
eo re on 5 es them, but > eer bee -a leigh aaial him «for a song,” might feel the mortification 
pa paw hi fi ty ce aloes ac a “gees of his situation ; but the statesman never felt any diminution 
only vouching for its meneumeny. » Sat instance, he on y) of his sovereign’s regard in consequence cf it. Charles the 
motive we have for thinking or speaking well of another is, Second’s neglect of his favourite poet Butler did not moke 














is offered to adventitious and doubtful qualities in the per. | 


furniture, a fashionable equipage, with a long list of elegant . 


that he gives us good dinners, as this is not a valid reason | 
to those who do not, like us, partake of his hospitality, we | 
may (without going into particulars) content ourselves with | 


assuring them that he is a most respectable man: if he is a|| . ; : « 
8 P || degraded him; but left no stigma on his partrons, who still 


slave to those above him, and an oppresser of those be-| 


low him, but sometimes makes us the channels of his bounty 1} 


or the tools of his caprice, it will be as well to say nothing | 
of the matter, but to confine ourselves to the safer generality, | 


| him look Jess gracious in the eyes of his courtiers, or of the 
| wits and critics of the time. Burn’s embarrassments, and 
| the temptations to which he was exposed by his situation, 


| ° . 
| meet to celebrate his memory, and consult about his mont- 


| ment, in the face of day. To enrich the mind of a county 
| by works of art or science, and leave yourself poor, is not 


that he is a person of the highest respectability : if he is a low, || - pt ad for ony pan rank “e or _ wae, ah 
dirty, fellow, who has amassed an immense fortune, which || 7 sah leis ere, hay mae, Se, Oe Bat 
he does not know what to do with, the possession of it alone || ais i better way. “ The time gives evidence of it. 

will guarantee his respectability, if we say nothing of the| ae IONE ae Come. ; 
manner in which he has come by it, or in which he spends||_ Respectability means a man’s situation and success i 
it. A man may be a knave ora fool, or both (as it may | life, not his character or conduct. The city merchant never 
happen) and yet be a most respectable man, in the common || loses his respectability till he becomes a bankrupt. After that, 
and authorized sense of the term, provided he saves appear-|| we hear no more of it or him. The justices of the peace; 
ances, and does not give common fame a handle for no'! and the parson of the parish, the lord and the squire, a@ 
longer keeping up the imposture. The best title to the || allowed, by immemorial usage, to be very respectable peo 


character of respectability lies in the convenience of those || ple, though no one ever thinks of asking why. ‘They are 
To take an example from one 


who echo the cheat, and in the conventional hypocrisy of the || sort of fixtures‘in this way. 


coupled with the name of any individual, it would argue a | 
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of them. The country parson may pass his whole time, 
when he is not employed in the cure of souls, in flattering 
his rich neighbours, and leaguing with them to snub his 
poor ones, in seizing poachers, and encouraging informers ; 
he may be exorbitant in exacting his tithes, harsh to 
his servants, the dread and by-word of the village where 
he resides, and yet all this, though it may be notorious, shall 
abate nothing of his respectability. It will not hinder his} 
patron from giving him another living to play the petty ty-| 
rant in, or prevent him from riding over to the squire’s in} 
his carriage and being well received, or from sitting on the 
bench of justices with due decorum and with clerical dignity. 
The poor curate, in the meantime, who may be a real 
comfort to the bodies and mind of his parishioners, will be 
passed by without notice. Parson Adams, drinking his ale 
in Sir Thomas Booby’s kitchen, makes no very respectable 
figure ; but Sir Thomas himself was right worshipful, and 
his widow a person of honour!—A few such historiogra- 
phers as Fielding would put an end to the farce of respect- 
ability, with several others like it. Peter Pounce, in the 
same author, was a consummation of this character, trans- 
lated into the most vulgar English. The character of Cap- 
tain Blifil, his epitaph, and funeral sermon, are worth tomes | 
of casuistry and patched-up theories of moral sentiments. | 
Pope somewhere exclaims, in his fine indignant way, 





“ What can ennoble sots, or knaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.” 


But this is the heraldry of poets, not of the world. In| 
fact, the only way for a poet now-a-days to emerge from | 
the obscurity of poverty and genius, is to prostitute his pen, | 
turn literary pimp to some borough-mongering lord, canvass | 
for him at elections, and by this means aspire to the same 
importance, and be admitted on the same respectable foot- | 
ing with him as his valet, his steward, or his practising at- | 
torney. A stock-jobber, a war-contractor, a successful | 
monopolist, a nabob, an India director, or an African slave- | 
dealer, are all very respectable people in their turn. A} 
member of Parliament is not only respectable, but honour- | 
able ;—“ all honourable men!” Yet this circumstance, | 
which implies such a world of respect, really means nothing. 
To say of any one that he is a member of Parliament, is to 
say, at the same time, that he is not at all distinguished as| 
such. Nobody ever thought of telling you, that Mr. Fox or | 
Mr. Pitt were members of Parliament. Such is the constant | 
difference between names and things! 

The most mischievous and offensive use of this word has | 
been in politics. By respectable people (in the fashionable | 
cant of the day) are meant those who have not a particle of | 
regard for any one but themselves, who have feathered their | 
own nests, and only want to lie snug and warm in them, 
They have been set up and appealed to as the only friends | 
of their country and the constitution, while in truth they 
were friends to nothing but their own interest. With them 
all is well, if they are well off. They are raised by their 
lucky stars above the reach of the distresses of the commu- 
nity, and are cut off by their situation and sentiments, 
from any sympathy with their kind. They would see 
their country ruined before they would part with the least 
of their superfluities. Pampered in luxury and their own 
selfish comforts, they are a proof. against the calls of patri- 
otism, and the cries of humanity. They would not get a 
scratch with a pin to save the universe. They are more 
affected by the overturning of a plate of turtle-soup than by 
the starving of a whole county. The most desperate cha- 
racters, picked from the most necessitous and depraved 
classes, are not worse judges of politics than your true, 
staunch, thorough-paced “lives and fortunes men,” who 
have what is called a stake in the country, and see every- 
thing through the medium of their cowardly and unprinci- 
pled hopes and fears.—London is, perhaps, the only place 
in which the standard of respectability at all varies from the 
standard of money. There things go as much by appear- 
ance as by weight; and he may be said to be a respecta- 
ble man who cuts a certain figure in company by being 
dressed in the fashion, and venting a number of common- 
place things with tolerable grace and fluency. If a person 
there brings a certain share of information and good man- 
hers into mixed society, it is not asked, when he leaves it, 
whether he is rich or not. Lords and fiddlers, authors and 
common councilmen, editors of newspapers and parliamen- 
tary speakers meet together, and the difference is not so 











much marked as one would suppose. To be an Edinburgh 
Reviewer is, I suspect, the highest rank in modern literary 
society. 





SUPERFINE BREEDING. 


TERE is an anecdote in Aulus Gellius (Noctes Attica, 
lib. 10, cap. vi.) which exhibits, we think, one of the high- 
est instances of what may be called polite blackguardism, 


|| that we remember to have read. The fastidiousness, self- 
|| will, and infinite resentment against a multitude of one’s 
| fellow-creatures for presuming to come in contact with our 


importance, are truly edifying ; and to complete the lesson, 
this extraordinary specimen of the effect of superfine breed. 
ing and blood is handed down to us in the person of a lady. 
Her words might be thought to have been a bad joke; and 
bad enough it would have been; but the sense that was shown 
of them, proves them to have been very gravely regarded. 

Claudia, the daughter of Appius Cecus, in coming away 
from a public spectacle, was much pressed and pushed 
about by the crowd ; upon which she thus vented her im. 
patience :—‘* What should I have suffered now, and how 


|} much more should I have been squeezed and knocked about, 


if my brother Publius Claudius had not had his ships destroy- 
ed in battle, with all that heap of men? I should have 
been absolutely jammed to death! Would to heaven my 
brother were alive again, and could go with another fleet 
to Sicily, and be the death of this host of people, who plague 
and pester one in this horrid manner !” 

For these words, ‘‘ so wicked and so uncivic,” says good 
old Gellius (tam improba ac tam incivilia) the Audiles, 
Caius Fundanus and Tiberius Sempronius, got the lady 
fined in the sum of twenty-five thousand pounds brass. 
There is a long account, in Livy, of the speech which they 
made to the people in reply to the noble families that inter- 
ceded for her. It is very indignant. Claudia herself con- 
fessed her words, and does not appear to have joined in the 
intercession. They are not related at such length by Livy, 
as by Aulut Gellius. He merely makes her wish that her 
brother were alive to take out another fleet. But he shows 
his sense of the ebullition by calling it a dreadful impreca- 
tion; and her rage was even more gratuitous according to 
his account; for he describes her as coming fiom the 
shows in a chariot. 

Insolence and want of feeling appear to have been he. 
reditary in this Appian family: which gives us also a 
strong sense of their want of capacity ; otherwise a disgust 
at such manners must have been generated in some of the 
children. They were famous for opposing every popular 
law. and for having kept the commons as long as possible 
out of any share in public honours and government. The 
villain Appius Claudius, whose story has been made still 
more familiar to the public by the tragedy of Mr. Knowles, 
was among its ancestors. Appius Cecus, or the Blind, the 
father of Claudia, though he constructed the celebrated 
Appian Way and otherwise benefited the city, was a very 
unpopular man, wilful, haughty, and lawless. He retained 
possesion of the censorship beyond the limited period. It 
is an instance perhaps of his unpopularity, as well as of the 
superstition of the times, that having made a change in one 
of the priestly offices, and become blind some years after. 
wards, the Romans attributed it to the vengeance of heaven ; 
an opinion which Livy repeats with great devotion, calling 
it a warning against innovations in religion. It had no ef. 
fect, however, upon Claudius the brother, whose rashness 
furnished the pious Romans with a similar example to point 
at. Before an engagement with the Carthaginians, the 
Sacred Chickens were consulted, and because they would 
not peck and furnish him with a good omen, he ordered 
them to be thrown into the sea. ‘If they won’t eat,” says 
he, “let em drink? The engagement was one of the 
worst planned and the worst fought in the world; but the 
men were dispirited by the consul’s irreverent behaviour to 
the chickens ; and his impiety shared the disgrace with his 
folly. Livy represents him as an epitome of all that was 
bad in his family ; proud, stubborn, unmerciful, though full 
of faults himself, and wilful and precipitate to a degree of 
madness. This was the battle, of which his sister wished 
to see a repetition. It vost the Romans many ships sunk, 
ninety-three taken, and the miraculous loss of eight thou- 
sand men killed and twenty thousand taken prisoners, 





while the Carthaginians lost not a ship or a man. 
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MR. H. ALPHONSE LE ROCY; 
OR, ASTRAY WAVE IN THE CRYSTAL CURRENTS OF FASHION. 


| 


Mr. H. Atruonse Le Rocy, as his exquisitely ornamented 
card piloted him into society, was a young gentleman of the 
first water. How he sailed up to the top wave of fashionable 
life, is a matter which we intend to follow in its circuitous 
round, 

Mr. H. Alphonse was not an avowed citizen of that part 


of the world which comprises the American Continent, al- || 





though he acknowledged a remote connexion with some of 
its most distinguished inhabitants. He accounted for the | 
Norman de to his name from the circumstance of his being | 
descended from some illustrious English family, and the | 
Spanish alphonse was appended to the simple H. from the | 
consideration of a large fortune, which, he alledged, that | 
appendage brought with it. | 

It is not astonishing, therefore, that when Mr. H. Alphonse | 
threw himself into the fashionable circles, that he produced | 
a perfect oblivion to some of the mere ripples of society— | 
that his plunge, indeed, was somewhat similar to the fall of | 
a large stone into a quiet rivulet, embracing the process of 
retrograde movement to the surrounding waves until they 
were lost in comparative obscurity. Perhaps the cause of 
this oblivion to others was to be attributed to Mr. H.| 
Alphonse’s full blaze of brilliancy, as he sailed along the | 
surface of fashion, or perhaps to his sudden appearance | 
upon it. Be this as it may, his launch was triumphant. 
He was decorated in all the hue and splendour of the com- | 
bined colours of the rainbow. Thus it may be said that he | 


shed a lustre around him. Nor did he stop with the sky in | 


supplying embellishments for his person. _ His artistical taste |, 


suggested to him some of the most wonderful objects in| 
nature, as susceptible of imitation. A miniature of Vesuvi- | 
us in its swelling moments, seemed to have been repre- | 
sented upon his bosom, in the ornament of a vest, which 

presented one full blaze of effulgence. Around his neck | 
was hung, or rather swung, a red cravat, which, when its | 
brilliancy commingled to one voluptuous verge, the big | 
scarlet flowers would have been taken at a distance for a| 
tolerable representation of the sun. He preserved a uni-| 
formity of taste for the ornamental throughout his whole | 
person. The white, yellow, and black stripes on his panta. | 
loons, would all of them have supplied an observer’s mind | 
with some notion of a boa-constrictor painted, and the way | 
he dangled these same decorated legs, would not have given | 
a bad idea of a pair of boa’s in motion. His feet did not | 


stop the progress of the ornaments. Their rather unaristo- |, 


cratic size was brought to a focus of passable dimensions, | 
by being compressed within the precincts of a pair of light | 

. . . | 
gaiters, with a tightness that endangerd very much the | 


safety of the pearl buttons that held them. From the feet), 


we ascend to the head. There, seated upon a cushion of 


luxuriant hair, was the latest importation from Paris, in the || 


article of a white hat. Around the hat was placed a black 
scarf, which would have impressed the beholder with the 
solemn conviction that the wearer had sustained some loss 
in the death of a dear relative, but for the delusion being 
removed upon witnessing the gaiety which the other part 
of his habiliments kept up, whilst his hat was in full mourn- 
ing. White silk gloves covered his hands, and his hands 
twirled a black polished cane. 

Now, whether it was H. Alphonse’s formidable array of 
brilliancy, his high-sounding name, or some other captiva- 
ting possession, that seated him in the affection of the ladies 
we know not, but there he was ensconced, just as firmly as 


| Of all the ladies, however, which favoured this incompara. 
ble specimen of masculine grandeur with an evidence of 
| herundoubted affection, was Miss Manvers. Miss Henrietta 
|Manvers was a lady of undisputed ton, of reputed fortune, 
and of a degree of captivation in the way of personal charms, 
| which occasioned no diversity of opinion. ‘To compensate 
| for a want of natural gifts, Miss Manvers suffered herself to 
| be gulled by the delusion that she was beautiful. Whether 
it was to fasten this delusion more firmly upon her, or 
whether it was to administer to a degree of vanity which 
there was no accounting for by any of the known instances 
of human infatuation, we have never learned, but it has 
come within our knowledge that H. Alphonse was a most 
unmitigated perverter of the truth, by telling Miss Henrietta 
that she was the most beautiful object that his eyes ever 
beheld. Mr. H. Alphonse’s flattering of Miss Manvers was 
as extravagantly put on as the exquisite ornaments of his 
person. His compliments upon the rubiness of her lips, 
was as gorgeous as his vest—upon the whiteness of her skin 
as his gloves, upon the blackness of her eyes as jetty as 
his cane. 

If Mr. H. Alphonse Le Rocy gave evidence of unsurpassed 
skill in the collection of the most remarkable colours of the 
sky, and in the imitation of the most wonderful curiosities 
of the earth, and forming with them a sort of museum about 
his person, each part of his body having its appropriate niche 
of curiosity, Miss Manvers was not behind him in the 
arrangement. They, both of them together, we would 
venture to say, could in one season contribute more curiosi- 
ties to the world of fashion than any other two civilized 
people, who still retained the aboriginal taste for scarlet and 
ribbons. Miss Manvers, besides being equal to her H. 
Alphonse, in deducing her style of dress from the natural 
, world, possessed a superiority in representing herself in 
some of the artificial characters of the stage. Perhaps, 
however, H. Alphonse deserves more credit; he was, as the 
eye beheld him, natural and unsophisticated, she as the close 
observer would perceive, unreal and histrionic. Perhaps an 
illustration to show this would not be unacceptable to the 
reader in this place. There is a farce, which represents the 
principal actress as representing some half dozen characters 
throughout. The marvelous rapidity with which the various 
dresses are changed, is astonishing to those accustomed to 
devote an hour to their toilette. Miss Manvers could sustain 
as many characters in one evening without once changing 
her dress. Not to render the performance too astonishing, 
however, we will not say that the scene never changed. 
Though considerably beyond her teens, she could mimick 
the character of a just sixteen to the delight of every lady 
who could not make a distinction between thirty and its 
half. This she imagined took with the credulous, and 
whether it was credulity, or as successful an effort at impos- 
ture as her own, Mr. H. Alphonse pretended not to know 
that Miss Manvers had experienced all the benefit of some 
thirty years. 
| Miss Manvers, when dressed for the street, was a linger- 
\ing specimen of nature not entirely subdued by art. 
| Whether the common developments of the human species 
| belonged to her, or whether she was divested of nature's 

fair proportions, is a matter which remained forever con- 
| cealed under the canopy of silk or satin, whichever it might 
be, that surrounded her body, and which, in civilized par- 
|lance, was called a dress. Miss Manvers, we have inti- 
|mated, warred against nature. She carried on a successful 
i siege by walling up her body with an invulnerable mass 
{of every species of manufacture, governed by no national 





in his own estimation, which gave way to no rival. 


prejudices, but-in its destructive warfare embracing the 
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ingenuity of 
globe. 

Mr. H. Alphonse Le Rocy thought, by this time, that he 
had expended enough flattery upon Miss Henrietta Manvers 
to receive some reasonable return. He, therefore, estimated 
his price very high, which was no less than a demand for that 
lady’s hand, to say nothing of her money. Miss Manvers, 
doubtless, considered H. Alphonse as an equivalent in him- 
self to her hand, to say nothing of his distinctions. She, 
therefore, completed the exchange by accepting the pro- 
posal, which transferred to the said Miss Manvers all his 
right, title, &c. to the said H. Alphonse Le Rocy. 

Just as this exchange, which some people would divest of 
jts business transaction by calling it a proposal for marriage, 
was about to be accomplished, Mr. Washington Manvers 
made his appearance. He was confronted by his illustrious 
brother-in-law in perspective, and immediately recognised 
in his person the identical Ned Stubbins, who imposed upon 
him the pinchbeck breastpin set with paste that he then 
wore, for pure gold and diamonds! 

The fact is, the said Ned in proceeding to New-York, 
upon a pedling excursion, overheard the remark of some 
passenger, that a distinguished Englishman was about to re- 
turn to that city, who had been sojourning in Washington. 
Believing that the character of a distinguished stranger might 
be imposed upon society with as much success as he had 
practised his impositions in jewelry upon the public, he de- 
termined to adopt it. With what degree of success this 
sketch will show. 

Mr. Washington Manvers, having lectured his sister upon 
her want of skill in detecting pinchbeck and paste, from 


real gold and diamonds of fashion, dismissed her brilliant | 


suitor with the severe warning, that if he ever dared to stick 
himself upon the public again in either of his dazzling ca- 
pacities, he would hand him over to the scrutiny of those 
who would separate the dross from his gold in the crucible 
of justice. i. B®. 





i SINGING-BIRD—AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


In a glen, enclosed by ragged rocks, and so overshadow- 
ed with thick foliage as to make bright day seem twilight, a 
party of Indians had halted on returning from a skirmish 
with the whites. Their proof of victory was a fair girl 
bound to a tree, as a mark for the skill of the savages, who, 


by hideous yells and wild gesticulations testified their joy. | 


A savage hand tore aside a part of her garment, and a gen- 
tle breeze, as if with pity, placed the long curls over her un- 
covered bosom. The next instant, a tomahawk severed 
one and penetrated the tree so close the cold stone touched 
her ear; an arrow pinned fast her fluttering dress. Her 
eyes were upraised to heaven, as if imploring the next 
might end her sufferings. 

The late contest had increased their revengeful passions, 
and they had arrived at a state that threatened a speedy re- 
lease of the lovely victim, when another party, headed by 
their young chief, joined them. On beholding the prisoner, 
he commanded every warrior to lay down his weapon, and, 
as his hand released her, she fell senseless on the ground. 
The sworn foe of the white man gazed on the pale girl with 
feelings of compassion. Dregs from the medicine-bag were 
applied, and she opened her eyes to behold the Indian bend- 
ing over her. 

In the chief was combined all the beauties of the forest 
trace. Tall and erect in stature, eyes dark and bold, that 
seemed to emit a living fire, a mouth that bore the impres- 
sion of a proud, firm spirit, and disclosed teeth of almost 
transparent clearness. But his long black hair, drawn from 


every nation on the face of the habitable | his brow and fastened on his head with a crown of feathers, 


| the profusion of his rude ornaments, and the strange wild 
| marks on his person, gave him a frightful look to the terri- 
| fied Lilly Leton ; yet the kind tone of his voice sent a hope 
| to her heart, and she drew closer to him, at sight of the 
|others. In aseat framed of the branches of trees, and co- 
| vered with moss, she was borne by the Indians to their 
wigwams. 


On a high rocky point sat Lilly gazing on the rippling wa- 
ters below. By her side was a tall Indian girl, looking ear- 
| nestly in her face. Both were beautiful, but the pale face, 
| mild blue eyes, golden curls, and plain simple dress of Lilly, 
| bore a strong contrast to the the sunny hue, long black hair, 
| flashing eyes, and wild fantastic decorations of Namakee. 
| One, looked like a sprite, the other, a wood-nymph. Lilly 
had been singing a song of her childhood ; and tears, like 
| the dew in the blue-bell, trembled in her eyes. Namakee 
| crept so near they fell on her own cheek, as with broken 
| language she tried to cheer her white sister. 

| “ Owego love Singing-Bird. Red men kill her game, give 
| her ornaments. Squaws pound her corn, dress her venison. 
| Namakee teach her to weave moccasins, string wampum 
| belts.” 

Lae Namakee and her people are kind ; but would she be 
| happy with a strange race, far from the companions of her 
| sports, and her home in the woods?” 

At that moment, the chief appeared with a basket of ber- 
ries and a beautiful bird. 

‘“‘Singing-Bird is lonely. Owego bring her a mate. She 
| love not Indian food, he pick her berries. She hate Owego; 
| he love Singing-Bird.” 

She replied only by sadly smiling her thanks, as she ex- 
| tended her hand to welcome a fellow prisoner. She smooth- 
| ed down its glossy plumage, and, as it nestled in her bosom 
| as if for protection, a look near to joy passed over her face. 
| Owego saw his gift was accepted, and he was happy. 
| At the approach of Owego, Namakee had retired to a lit- 
| tle distance and commenced braiding a wreath. The usual 
| animated expression of her face was changéd to a cold, in- 
different gaze on the flowers beside her. Why this altered 
mien at sight of him whose presence had been wont to 
brighten her eye, and enliven her heart, naturally frolicksome 
as the deer of her native wilds? She loved him, and he 
| loved another. 

Months passed on. Lilly gradually relinquished the 
thought of meeting her friends of the past till in * the better 
land.” As she became accustomed to this people, they 

'seemed less rough and frightful; she saw they possessed 
i many noble traits of character. She saw, too, that Owego 
was supericur to most of his race—that his eyes would flash 
|in anger if one was guilty of a meanness—beam with ten- 
| derness as he gazed on her—sparkle with joy when he was 
| happy. She felt that the heart that feared no danger, and 
| was too proud to bow to the white man’s will, could fondly 
| love. She taught him what he thought must be a part of 
| the Great Spirit’s power, to read and write her language. 
| His deep interest rendered him an apt pupil. 

| Singing-Bird was the favourite of those with whom she 
| dwelt. A word from her could quell their quarrels, a smile 
| cheer them after an unsuccessful hunt; and when the sweet 
| tones of her voice was heard as she sung some sweet simple 
| melody, all listened as if some spirit from the happy hunting. 
| ground had been permitted to return, and by the loveliness 
| of her face, and winning witchery of her voice, bend their 
| untamed hearts to her will. 

*T was a lovely hour. The bright glare of day was gently 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| yielding to the wild power of eve. The low music of a cool. 
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ing breeze played among the leaves, mingled with joyful | 
shouts from the Indian men and women that gambolled on | 


the green. Near by, on a grassy mound, sat Lilly, witness- 
ing their sports. At her feet reclined the chief, whose 
thoughts were but of one, and he was gazing on her. 

The gay sports had ceased, and all retired to their wig- 
wams but Owego and his Singing-Bird. They lingered still. 
The bright moon came boldly forth, and, one by one, the 
trembling stars peeped from their azure curtain; a solitary 
whip-poor-will poured forth his evening hymn, and all was 
hushed. Again Owego told his love ; and Lilly, with a be- 
lief that she might be happy as bride of the brave chief, and 
queen of the woods, promised to wed him at the next moon. 
As the words came from her lips, a rustling sound was heard, 
and a shadow seen retreating among the trees. Owego 
started to his feet and demanded who was there. The un- 
known heeded him not, and an arrow darted from his bow. 

The shadow had disappeared, and the lovers retired to 
their wigwams, when the form of Namakee emerged from 
the forest, and all again was still but the heart of that dark 
maid. On the following day she presented the chief an ar- 
row she had once painted for him, and which till the previous 
night had never left his side. She seemed unconscious of 
his meaning look, when he took it, and, for the failure of its 
first flight, broke it in her presence. 

A few days previous to the return of the moon that was 
to witness the nuptials of Owego and Singing-Bird, to be 
celebrated by the whole tribe, he selected the fleetest and 
most expert of his Indians, and started on a hunting excur- 
sion. As they were ready to depart, Lilly and Namakee 
ascended ‘to the high rock they often visited. A shout 
from the chief, who saw them through an opening in the 
woods, drew their attention. The former waved her hand, 
the latter, without raising her eyes, continued to caress the 
bird perched on its mistress’ arm, and Owego darted into the 
forest followed by his hunters. 

When returning, the following day, he was met by an In- 





dian, who told him Singing-Bird was missing, and could not | 


be found. Each hunter was commanded to take a different 
direction and scour the woods. The search was continued 
for several days, and one after another came back with 
equally bad success. Owego was the last to return; but 
not till satisfied further search would be vain. Her igno- 
rance of the forest, and no trail to be seen, led to the belief 
she had not attempted escape. Namakee was interrogated, 
but nothing satisfactory learnt. The wise men of the tribe 
assembled ; they listened to a speech from their chief, and 
accused Namakee of revenging a slighted love. She called 
on the Great Spirit to witness her innocence, but refused to 
tell where was the lost one, last seen with her, and it was 
agreed that she be put to death. 

On the following morning, at the rising of the sun, she 
was carried to the rock where it was supposed the deed was 
done. All was prepared. She gazed calmly on the stake 
and fagots, quietly suffered her arms to be bound; but, as 
they were about to lead her to the post of death, she drew 
back, and fixing her eyes on her faithless lover, said : 

* When Owego had no Singing-Bird he loved Indian girl. 
She loved him—loved her white sister—never harmed her. 
Cannot lie—know where she has flown—will not tell. 
Namakee fear not to die.” 


And, with a spring, she leaped from the rock! An in- 


stant, and there came the sound of breaking waters ; they 
closed, and dashed mournfully against the rocky shore, as 
they hid from sight the form of the noble Indian girl. 

A few weeks after, an Indian while hunting brought 
down a bird, which he thought must be chief of his feather- 


| 
| 


ee} 


ed tribe, by the ornament on its neck. He carried it to 
Owego, who knew it to be Singing-Bird’s mate. He un 
fastened the ribbon and in the paper attached read: 





“Owego ;—I intended to have been your bride, but I 
met with one of my own people, that came from those who 
mourned for me. Thoughts of my home, that for a time had 
slumbered, then awoke, and I escaped. 

“Namakee is better than Singing-Bird ; will make you 
happy. Take her to your wigwam, and I will ask the 
Great Spirit to bless you both. Farewell, Owego, till you 
meet in the spirit land. SINGING-BIRD.” 

A few years, and the tall grass waved over the burial spot 
of the brave chief. An attachment for her Indian lover 
| ever lingered in the heart of Lilly, and her songs were those 
of the lone bird pining for its mate. L. H 





MY WIFE’S DIARY. 
From Punch. 


Know, Punch, Iam a married man. Yesterday I found 
a little note-book in the passage. It turned out, on inspee. 
tion, to be my wife’s; and to contain—what think you?— 
a journal ; which that woman has been keeping, I dare say, 
ever since our marriage. The ensuing is an extract there. 
from. Punch, you are a gentlenan; and, therefore, I hope 
you will insert it. If you were a lady, indeed, I imagine 
you hardly would; besides, I should wish no lady to take a 
leaf out of my wife’s book. Here, however, sir, is one, at 
your service :— 

‘* Sunday.—Charles out late last night ; not up this mom. 
ing till twelve ; breakfast not over till one. Wished par- 
ticularly to go to church ; my new lilac bonnet with pink 
trimmings came home yesterday. Couldn’t go of course. 
The Walkers and Hutchinses there, and all. Very angry 
with Charles ; wouldn’t talk to him at dinner: went up af. 
terwards into the dressing-room, and there sat by myself. 
When I came down again, found him smoking and reading 
the paper. That Edwards called this evening. Knew 
Charles would ask him to stay to supper. Slipped out di- 
rectly after tea; locked the larder, took the key of the cel. 
lar, and went to bed : hope they were comfortable. 

Monday.—Charles very cross this morning about last 
night; but coaxed him over, and made him promise me 
that dear shawl. Paid for week’s housekeep. Mem—to 
get those open-work stockings. Charles out at half-past 
ten. Mrs. Saunders called. How well she manages 
Saunders! Mem.—not to forget her hint about the save in 
sugar. Charles home again, for a wonder, at four; said he 
had been for a walk with Bradshaw. Steaks for dinner. 
Charles never asked me what cut I would like ; contra- 
dicted me about the horse-radish, when I knew I was right, 
and would eat spring onions with his cream-cheese when! 
told him not. 

Tuesday.—Charles up in his little room, writing all day. 
Went out shopping with Susan and the baby. Ordered the 
brown sugar instead of lump, and put by difference for sun. 
dries. Got the dear shawl. Met the Wellses, and heard 
Mr. Charles was seen yesterday at the Pantheon ; what did 
he want there I should like to know? (Mem—to find out.) 
After dinner, (shoulder of mutton,) Charles reading. Baby 
cried. Charles wanted it sent up stairs; how very unrea- 
sonable !—the poor dear was teething—wouldn’t hear of 
such a thing. Charles went out in a diff, and never came 
home till two in the morning. Said he had been kept up 
late talking over business. Business, indeed! His eyes 
were so red, and he smelt so dreadfully of cigars! The 
cold shoulder of mutton for you, sir, to-morrow ! 

Wednesday.—My lord wanted soda-water this morning. 
In his tantrums at breakfast, because there were no bloaters. 
—Went out directly after. Asked him if he was going t0 
the Pantheon ?—took no notice:—oh, I am afraid he is 
very sly! Ordered the cold shoulder and no rice-pudding 
to-day ; bought the stockings. Home came Charles to din 
ner with a friend; so vexed about the bill of fare: served 
him right? 

Thursday.—Charles away again early, told me not to 
wait for him. Nice lamb chops all alone, at two. Charles 
back at half-past twelve; saw a play-bill hanging out of 
his pocket : and taxed him; when a admitted he had been 








to Drury Lane. Why couldn’t he have taken me ? 
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Friday.—He wanted half-a-dozen pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and gave me the money for them. Got him four—quite 
enough for him. Bought a nice cardinal. Saw such a love 
of a work-box in a shop in Regent-street—five guineas! oh, 
how my fingers itched for it. Charles this afternoon in a 
good humour ; gave him a broad hint about the work-boz. || 
I shall get it. | 

Saturday.—Charles scolding this morning about his wrist- || 
bands, which had no buttons. Sewed them on myself, and || 





| 


which is void of all grace, and an enemy to beauty ; but, as 
I would not offend the ladies by absolutely condemning 
what they are so fond of, I will recall my censure, and only 
observe that even this female armour is changing mode con. 


| tinually, and favours or distresses the enemy according to 


the humour of the wearer. Sometimes the stomacher al- 
most rises to the chin, and a modesty-bit serves the purpose 
of a ruff: at other times it is so complaisant as not to reach 
half way, and the modesty is but a transparent shade to the 
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pacified him. Asked him if he would dine out to-day ; said, 
no: how provoking, for I wanted to spend the day at Mrs. 
Hopkins’s. Hada few words about the mutton, whether it 
should be boiled or roust : but thought it best to give way. 
Surprised him at dinner with college dumplings—my own 
making. Mixed him a nice glass of brandy and water af- 
terwards. Got the work.box.” 

There, Punch. 
joke ; increase the obligation by one more: that of letting me 
show my wife the above in print. Yours, BENEDICTUS. 


an eee 


Tur following touches at the fashions of the last century 
are from an old and choice book, not easily accessible by 
common readers. We hope our readers will appreciate the 
value of what they cannot else read at their leisure: 


The love of novelty is the parent of fashion, and, as the 
fancy sickens with one image, it longs for another. This is 
the cause of the continued revolutions of habit and beha- 
viour, and why we are so industrious in pursuing the change : 
this makes fashion so universally followed, and is the true 
reason why the awkwardest people are as fond of this folly as 
the genteelest, who give a grace to every thing they wear. 
This affectation indeed is so notorious, that a certain lady 
of humour and quality, trusting to the inimitable beauties of 
her own person, very frequently invented some whimsical 
dress, which she herself was sure to become, that the rest of 
the ladies might copy her to their own confusion ; but as 
soon as the stratagem had effectually taken place, she laughed 
at their folly, and left them to be ridiculous by themselves. 
Hence it is plain that every novelty is not beauty, and that 
it requires great elegance of taste, and truth of judgment, to 
determine the modes of dress, that every one should consult 
the particular turn of their own manner in their choice, and 
be well convinced of its propriety, before they ventured to 
set the world an example. But, as this is very seldom found, 
I shall content myself with recommending it only, and make 
the present entertainment a mere register of the fashions that 
are by turns in vogue, with a hint or two at the characters 
of the inventors. I shall not busy myself with the ladies 
shoes and stockings at all; it may serve to recall some ideas 
to the young fellows of this age, which it does not become 
my character and office to encourage ; but I cannot so easily 
pass over the hoop when it is in my way, and therefore I 
must beg pardon of my fair readers, if I begin my attack 
where the above-mentioned pretty gentlemen end theirs. It 
is now some years since this remarkable fashion made a 
figure in the world, and, from its first beginning, divided the 
public opinion, as to its convenience and beauty. For my 
own part, I was always willing to indulge it, under some 
restrictions ; that is to say, if it is not a rival to the dome of 
St. Paul’s, to encumber the way, or a tub for the resistance 
of a new Diogenes ; if it does not eclipse too much beauty 
above, or discover too much below.—lIn short, I am for liv- 
ing in peace; and I am afraid a fine lady, with too much 
liberty in this particular, would render my own imagination 
an enemy to my repose. 

“The farthingal, according to several paintings, and 
even history itself, is as old as Queen Elizabeth, of blessed 
memory, though it is possible it had its original in the same 
manner with the hoop, and was worn as universal: but the 
prudes of our days revived it in stark opposition to that fash- 
lon, and boasted that while they were in that circle, they 
were secure from temptation ; nay, some of them have pre- 
sumed to say it gave them all the chastity of that heroic 
puncess, who died, as she had lived, a virgin, after so many 
years of trial—N. B. Her maids of honour wore farthingals 
as well as her majesty, and undoubtedly participated of the 
same virtue, though I submit that point to the examination 
of the learned. 

The stay is a part of modern dress that I have an invinci- 
ble aversion to, as giving a stiffness to the whole frame, 


I am already your debtor for many a good || 


. | tinguish the society, who pu! 


| beauties underneath This is what one may call opening 
| the windows of heaven, and giving us a view of paradise ; 

the other shuts up every avenue, and makes reserve a dra- 
| gon for its security; the first may give passion too great a 
| license, and the last may be an injury to nature: for which 
reason I recommend a medium; coquets are the encour- 
| agers of one, and prudes of the other. 


I have no objection to make to the tippet. It may be 
| made an elegant and beautiful ornament ; in winter the sa- 
| ble is wonderfully graceful, and a fine help to the complex- 
}ion: in summer the colours and the composition are to be 


| 


| adapted with judgment, neither dull without fancy, nor gau- 


|| dy without beauty. I have seen too many of the last; but, 


|as I believe them to be the first trial of a child’s genius in 
|such performances, I only give this hint for their amend. 
ment. 

| As the breast-knot allows a good deal of ingenuity in the 
| delicate choice of colours, and disposition of figure, I think 
|it may be indulged; but very sparingly, and rather with a 
| negligence, than the least affectation.—It seems there is a 
| fashion even in the colours of ribands, and I have observed 
/a beautiful purple to be lately the general mode; but it is 
| not the beauty of the colour that recommends it so much, as 
{the symbol it is said to bear: a set of fashionable people 
| have thought fit to entitle themselves the gallant schemers, 
|and this is the ensign of the order; this is hung out to dis- 
' lore that gallantry is 
their business, and pleasure their only idel.—I1 thought my- 
i self obliged to make this known, that nobody, through ig- 
| norance, might be led astray.—She that invented it, is above 
|regarding the discovery ; such a liberty is but spirit and 
| genius in quality, and only meets with censure from the 
vulgar. 


| 
} 


I come now to the head-dress, the very highest point of fo 
male elegance ; and here I find such a variety of modes, 
such a medley of decoration, that it is hard to know where 
to fix; lace and cambrick, gauze and fringe, feathers and 
ribands, create such a confusion, occasion such frequent 
changes, that it defies art, judgement, or taste, to reconcile 
them to any standard, or reduce them to any order—That 
ornament of the hair which is styled the horns, and has been 
| in vogue so long, was certainly first calculated by some good- 
natured lady to keep her spouse in countenance ; and, by 
sympathy, the fashion has prevailed ever since.—'[he tete 
| de mouton has made no farther progress than those who 
| first imported it from Paris. They inform you the wearer 
| has seen the world, and has acquired sense enough to con- 
| temn the fashions of her own country, and courage enough 
| to defy them.—To this may be added, the robe de chambre ; 
| and then the dull untravelled English may begin their ridi- 
| cule as soon as they please ; there is more pleasure in being 
| stared at for novelty, than there is pain in knowing they con- 
|demn it—But though the tete de mouton has had no more 
| success, we have imitations that will do as well; both sides 
of a fashionable head are now curled out to the best advan- 
tage, and I do not know but, by little and little, we shall be 
| able to conquer our difficulties, and appear with a full fleece, 
| till another foreign belle arrives to furnish us with a new ex- 
| travagance. 

The high-crowned hat, after having been confined to cots 
| and villages for so long a time, is become the favourite mode 
| of quality, and is the politest distinction of a fashionable un. 
dress. I quarrel with it only because it seems to be a kind 
of masquerade ; it would insinuate an idea of innocence and 
rusticity, though the Park is not the likeliest place to be the 
scene of either: in short, if a woman is dressed like a wood 
nymph, I expect the simplicity of manner, and full force of 
rural nature, which is of a piece with the character; but I 
am generally most egregiously disappointed. Some lady 
who was intimate with the intrigue of romances was certain. 
ly the reviver of this custom; she had read of lucky adven- 








tures in that disguise, and fancied an amour was its insepa- 
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rable companion. On which account I give notice, that a 


high.crowned hat shall be esteemed as an emblem of an 
amorous heart, and a signal for the first assignation that falls 
in the way. 

The hat and peruke, which has been some time made 
a part of a lady’s riding equipage, is such an odd kind of af- 
fectation, that I hardly know under what species to range 
it; it is such an enemy to female beauty, it is so foreign to 
every female grace, it adds such a masculine fierceness to 
the figure, and such a shameless boldness to every feature, 
that neither decency nor elegance can justify it—None but 
Amazons ought to wear it; and, if any of the sex are now 
courageous enough to bid defiance to mankind, I must in- 
sist on their wearing the breeches too, to make their dis- 
guise complete. But I am apt to believe it is made use of 
on quite different motives; it must certainly take place out 
of a more than ordinary regard to us, and must be meant as 
the highest compliment. Besides, it may serve to tickle the 
mind with pretty imaginations ; sometimes supply the ab- 
sence of a beau, and sometimes please with the resemblance. 
I never saw one of these heroines without ascribing some 
such cause for her gallantry ; and always surmise with what 
readiness she would part with the appearance in exchange 
for the reality. 

The riding habit simply, with the black velvet cap and 
white feather, is, in my opinion, the most elegant dress that 
belongs to the ladies’ wardrobe ; there is a grace and gen- 
tility in it that all other dresses want; it displays the shape 
and turn of the body to great advantage, and betrays a neg- 
ligence that is perfectly agreeable. This fashion was cer- 
tainly first invented by a woman of taste ; and I am pleased 
to see the ladies in general so well reconciled to it. It ar- 
gues something like good sense in their choice still remain- 
ing ; and she who makes her whole actions most conformable 
to that standard, will always be most secure of conquests 
and reputation. 

Perukes were a highly important article in 1734. Those 
of right gray human hair were four guineas each; light 
grizzle ties three guineas ; and other colours in proportion, 
to twenty-five shilling. Right gray human hair cue perukes 
from two guineas to fifteen shillings each, which was the 
price of dark cues: and right gray bob perukes two guineas 
and a half to fifteen shillings, the price of dark bobs. Those 
mixed with horse-hair were much lower. It will be ob- 
served, from the gradations in price, that real gray hair was 
most in fashion, and dark of no estimation. 

The following extracts will describe the dresses of 1735: 
“On his majesty’s birth-day, the queen was in a beautiful 
suit, made of silk of the produce of Georgia ; and the same 


was universally acknowledged to excel that of ‘any other || 


country. The noblemen and gentlemen wore chiefly at 
court brown flowered velvets, or dark cloth coats, laced with 
gold or silver, or plain velvets of various colours, and breeches 
of the same; their waistcoats were either gold stuffs, or rich 
flowered silks of a large pattern, with a white ground: the 
make much the same as has been worn some time, only 
many had open sleeves to their coats: their tie wigs were 
with large curls, setting forward and rising from the fore- 
head, though not very high: the ties were thick and longer 
than of late, and both behind ; some few had bag wigs, 
The ladies wore flowered silks of various sorts, of a large 
pattern, but mostly with a white ground with wide short 
sleeves, and short petticoats: their gowns were pinned up 
variously behind, though mostly narrow. Some few had 
gold or silver nets on their petticoats, and to their facings 
and robings; and some had gold and silver nets on their 
gown-sleeves, like flounces: they wore chiefly fine esca- 
loped laced heads, and dressed mostly English. Some few 
had their hair curled down on the sides; but most of them 
had it pinned up quite straight, and almost all of them with 
powder, both before and behind. Some few had their heads 
made up Dutch, some with cockades of ribands on the side, 
and others with artificial flowers ; they wore treble escaloped 
laced ruffles, one fall tacked up before, and two down, but 
all three down behind, though some few had two falls tack- 
ed up, and one down before’ Laced tippets were much 
worn; some had diamond solitaires to hook them together ; 
others had their jewels made up bows and ends. Those 
without tippets had mostly very broad-laced tuckers, with 
diamond necklaces and ear-rings. Diamond buckles were 
much worn in the shoes both of the gentlemen and ladies. 
Lord Castlemain made a very splendid appearance among 


the young noblemen in a rich gold stuff coat ; as Lady Har. 
| court did among the ladies, in a white ground rich silk em. 
)} bossed with gold and silver, and fine coloured flowers of a 
large pattern. 

The editor of the London Evening Post has whimsically 
described the dresses then prevailing, under the the charac. 
ter of Miss Townley, in one of his papers for December, 
1738, who observes: I am a young woman of fashion, who 
love plays, and should be glad to frequent them, as an agree. 
able and instructive entertainment, but am debarred that di. 
version by my relations, upon account of a sort of people 
who now fill, or rather infest the boxes. I went the other 
night to the play with an aunt of mine, a well-bred woman 
of the last age, though a little formal. When we sat down 
in the front boxes, we found ourselves surrounded by a parcel 
of the strangest fellows that ever I saw in my life ; some of 
them had those loose kind of great coats on, which I have 
heard called wrap rascals, with gold-laced hats slouched, in 
humble imitation of stage-coachmen : others aspired at being 
| grooms, and had dirty boots and spurs, with black caps on, 
and long whips in their hands: a third sort wore scanty 
frocks, little shabby hats put on one side, and clubs in their 
hands. My aunt whispered me, she never saw such a set 
of slovenly unmannerly footmen sent to keep places in her 
| life ; when, to her great surprise, she saw those fellows at 
| the end of the act pay the box-keeper for their places. 

Claret-coloured cloths were considered as handsome suits; 
and light-blue, with silver button-holes, and silver garters to 
the knees, was very fashionable between 1740 and 1751, 
In the latter year a trunk containing these articles was ad- 
vertised, which will be found to differ but little from some 
| already described. “ A scarlet tabby negligée trimmed with 
| gold; a green tabby petticoat trimmed also with gold; a 
| white damask negligée, trimmed with a blue snail blond 
| lace, with a petticoat of the same; a silver brocade silk neg- 
| ligée trimmed with pink coloured silk; a white fustian ri- 
| ding-habit turned up with blue, and laced with silver, a 
| petticoat of the same, and a waistcoat trimmed also with 
| silver.” 

Hats are now worn, upon an average, six inches and 

three-fifths broad in the brim, and cocked between Quaker 
|and Kevenhuller. Some have their hats open before, likea 
| church-spout, or the tin scale they weigh flower in: some wear 
| them rather sharper, like the nose of a greyhound; and we 
|can distinguish by the taste of the hat, the mode of the 
| wearer's mind. There is the military cock, and the mer- 
cantile cock ; and while the beaux of St. James’s wear their 
hats under their arms, the beaux of Moorfieldsmall wear 
| their’s diagonally over their left or right eye. 
Sailors wear the sides of their hats, uniformly, tacked 
| down to the crown; and look as if they carried a triangular 
| apple-pasty upon their heads. 
| I hope no person will think us disaffected ; but when we 
| meet any of the new-raised infantry wearing the buttons of 
| their hats bluff before, and the trefoil white worsted shaking 
|as they step, we cannot help thinking of French figure- 
| dancers. 
With the Quakers, it is a point of their faith not to wear 
| a button, or loop tight up; their hats spread over their heads 
\like a pent-house, and darken the outward man, to signify 
| they have the inward light. 

Some wear their hats (with the corner that should come 
over their foreheads in a direct line) pointed into the air; 
those are the Gawkies. 

Others do not above half cover their heads, which is, in- 
deed, owing to the shallowness of their crowns ; but between 
beaver and eye-brows exposes a piece of blank forehead, 
which looks like a sandy road in a surveyor’s plan. In- 
deed, people should hide as much of the face under their 
hats as possible; for very few there are but what have 
done something for which they ought to be out of coun. 
tenance. 

I remember at a droll society established in Dublin, called 
“The Court of Nassau,” a gentleman was indicted for weat- 
ing his hat in the court: the attorney-general moved, in fa- 
vour of the defendant, that the indictment was falsely laid, 
for in it was expressed, the gentleman had his hat upon his 
head ; and the attorney proved his client not to have a head. 
Now, if in London, no persons were to wear hats but such 
as have heads, what would become of the hatters? Yet, 
this we may safely avow, that a man may show by his hat, 
whether he has a head; or at least by the decorating 1, 
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tute te head is properly furnished. A gold button and | instep, and so Dian-esque a pair of serviceable ankles. She 
Jain hat distinguishes a person to be a little luna-|| should have stood to John of Bologna for his poised Mer- 
loop to a p g tip sod g Pp 
tic ; a gold band round it shows -¥ get ihn ps A 7 '|cury! There is not a woman’s heart better mounted, we 
infe : ‘ e patient is || ; ; 
— ens es © eee Oh ee P |, Venture to say, between Ontario and the Euxine. And she 
eee with a hat larger than common, represents the || uses these communicators with earth deftly and Ariel-wise ! 
fable of the mountain in labour ; and the hats edged round | We only saw her in the Polacca, which is a kind of atti- 
with a gold binding, belong to brothers of the turf. || tudinising dance, and, possibly, better suited to her abilities 
Blue Manchester velvets, with gold cords, or rich button- || 1.4, 9 more difficult pas. But she walked and acted it 
holes, are generally the uniform of bailiffs, slight-of-hand | Gite d pg : 4 tiatiehs 
men, and money-dropper. But plain suits of those cottons, || Wt) Spirit and grace enough to be charming, and thoug 
of grave colours, are the dress of shop-riders, and country she is not to be named with Ellsler, she is enough of a 
traders. || danseuse, in Ellsler’s absence, to give one’s eyes their 


Walking-sticks are now almost reduced to an useful size. night’s rations very satisfactorily. Underrated she is ! 
Surtouts now have four laps on each side, which are || 


called dog’s-ears: when these pieces are unbuttoned, they 


flap backwards and forwards, like so many supernumerary We see, by one of the careful and elaborate reports of 
patches, just tacked on at one end; and the wearer seems 


: ae ss | the Republic, that the Mercantile Library Association have 
to have been playing many bouts at back-sword, till his coat || had f d : , h ‘ 
is cut to pieces. When they are buttoned up, they appear | ad a report from a despair-committee on the subject of the 
like comb-cases, or pacquets for a penny-postman to sort his || decline of Lectures. Eloquence don’t pay for the candle, it 
s in. Very spruce smarts have no buttons nor holes 'seems. This excellent Association, however, shrinks the 
letter y sp . 2 ’ 
upon the breast of these their surtouts, and their ae wrong way from the plague they have had with it. The 
> ‘ ce wn—a proo . aie 
ye Pe ange rpg a gry eh Proo", | taste for eloquence is no more dead or torpid in New-York 
- |than the love of war or the relish for lions. While people 


ish i i | 


: |, have brains and hearts they will love a true orator. But 
DIARY OF TOWN TRIFLES. | they are tired—(and reasonably enough !)—of the bald and 
(KEPT REGULARLY FOR THE NEW MIRROR.) || ungarnished style in which oratory is served up to them. 


Korponay the Polish dancer and Desjardins—suggestion as to To go moping into the dark and silent Tabernacle,— 
the Cage aa a of a ag my ay my” on —_ the gas economised till the rise of the orator, and a deathly 
y ons of Summer in e cy ersey erry an : . ° ° 
—— ane office abuses—morning Concerts — voice of and gloomy silence maintained for an hour, (more or less,) 
Spring—soiree of peltry at Fish the hatter's—Mrs. Fanny || before the commencement of the Lecture—to have the ora- 
Kemble Butler's Poems—the lady who wished to conjure up a 
new hat and dress by her pen—Mirror Library. 


tor’s first opening addressed to chilled, oppressed and un- 
||elevated minds, and all this in a house of such structure, 

We do not know whether we were particularly in a mood | that unless seated clear of the pent-house galleries, the hear- 
to be pleased on the night of Simpson’s benefit at the Park, ‘er loses every thing but the emphatic words in a sentence, 
but several things pleased us more than they seemed to | —to sit an hour amid these disadvantages, and then hear a 
please other people—the dancing for example, both of | chance speaker for whom they are not prepared by any pre- 
Korronay, and of Dessarpins. (Of the acting we do not’ yious information except the name of his subject—this, we 
speak, and by the way, we may as well say, here, that the || say, is, indeed, “ lenten entertainment.” It is making of 
stage is so much better kept in hand, by the theatrical cri- || eloquence what the ascetic makes of religion—a dry crust 
tic of the Albion than we could possibly do it, that we gene- || instead of a relishing loaf. No,no! Religion should be 
rally shie that part of criticism from a sort of consciousness || adorned with its proper and consistent graces, as woman 
that it will be done for the public by abler hands. We love | should be beautifully attired ; and eloquence has its natural 
good criticism and we love “honour to whom honour is | ornaments and accompaniments as well. See how elo- 
due.”) We did not see Korponay at his début at Palmo’s || quence was made a pleasure in the gardens of the Academy 
—but a friend pronounced his dancing a failure. As an at- || of Athens! Instead of treating our orators as we do the 
tempt at anything in Vesiris’s line, it certainly was a fail-| foyntain in the Park, (giving them a broad margin of bare 
ure. But that is not the dish to which the well-made Pole | sround,) we should surround their oratory with tributary 
invites us. He is, among dancers, what olives are at a | ornament. The audiences now, at lectures, are that passion. 
feast— bad pickles” to the vulgar, but artful appetisers to| Jess and abstract portion of the community that can stand 
the refined. Korponay seemed to us like a symmetrical and | any thing in the shape of an intellectual bore—the Grahain- 
dashing nobleman, doing gracefully a difficult and grotesque | jtes of amusement. But give us orators on popular subjects, 
dance for the amusement and admiration of a Court—lean- |at Palmo’s, with dress-circle, bright lights, opera-music, 
ing as far away as possible from the airs of a professed || scenery, and interludes for conversation and change of 
dancer, and intent only on showing the superb proportion | place,—and eloquence, from being a jewel dulled with the 
of his figure and the supple command over his limbs. His || dirt of the mine, will be a gem in the fit setting of a spark- 
face expressed exactly this role of performance. It was full || ling tiara. This would be, besides, a kind of premium upon 
of mock solemnity and high-bred assurance. He seemed to ‘| eloquence, that would foster it into a national excellence. 
us exactly the sort of noble masquer that, at a Venetian fes- || [here are men at the bar, in the press, and in business, who 
tival of old time, would have “ topped the jaunty part,” and | have the “volcano of burning words” within them, and 
carried away the flower of ladies’ favour. || would make eloquence a study, were it a source of renown 

But the un-trumpeted deservings of Monsieur Korponay || and profit. What say to a new niche for oratory, oh ami- 
are less surprising than the want of appreciation of Made- | able public! Let us get a new screw upon public feeling, 
moiselle Desjardins. We never saw her before, though she ‘to use with effect when we have patriotism to arouse, or 
has been dancing in town for some time, and, considering abuses to overthrow—passions to awake for good purposes. 
how easily most any hook and line of public amusement || Let us have a power at the public ear that will be a check- 
catches us, it is very plain that the bait has not been skil- || balance to newspapers that have a monopoly of the public 
fully angled. In the first place, as to qualifications, we jeye. Let music, oratory and painting combine in a tripod 
never have seen, in all our travels from Niagara to the Black || to support each other—a fine orchestra, a glowing oration 
Sea, (the two poles of our “ inky orbit,”) so well-bridged an 1 and beautiful scenery—and we shall have public amuse- 
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ment in which the serious classes will join with the gay, 
and in which instruction shall be dressed, as it always may 
be, and should be, with captivating flowers. 

And while we have this thread in our loom, let us express 
the delight with which we listened, not long since, to oratory 
in a silk gown—an oration on conremer, that was linked | 
naturally enough to a text and a pulpit—but which would 
have been a noble piece of intellectual oratory in a public 





hall or theatre. The orator was Rev. Henry Gites, and |! 


the sermon was delivered in a place that is used to elo- 


quence,—the pulpit of Mr. Dewey. There were passages in| 
this discourse, that were worked up, both in fervour of lan- | 


guage and concentrated fire of delivery, to a pitch that we| 
should call truly Demosthenian. Mr. Giles is a natural ora- | 


| —we step out from our side-street to the brink of Broad- 
| way, and, presto, like magic, up drives an empty coach 
| with two horses, red-velvet lining, and windows open; 
| and by an adroit slackening of the tendons of his left leg, 
ithe driver opens the door to us. With the leisurely 
pace suited to the hour and its besoin, our carriage rolls up 
Broadway, giving us a sliding panorama of such charms ag 
|are peculiar to the afternoon of the great thoroughfare— 
(quite the best part of the day, for a spectator merely.) 
Every bonnet we see wipes off a care from our mental 
| slate, and every nudge to our curiosity shoves up our spirits 
‘a peg. Easily and uncrowded, we are set down for our gix. 
‘pence at “ Fourteenth-street,” and turning our face once 
more toward Texas, we take the next velvet-lined vehicle 


i} 


tor, a man of expanded generalising powers. It is a treat 
to hear him, such as would not be second, in interest, to any 
dramatic entertainment, and properly combined with other | 
things as agreeable to the taste, there would be an attrac- 
tion in such oratory that would draw better than a play. | 
We really wish that some “ manager” would undertake the | 
getting up of the scenery and musical accessories to oratory, 
and let secular eloquence take leave of the pulpit where it | 
does not properly belong, and come into a field more natural | 
to its aims and uses. 


| 

We had a June May, and a May June, and the brick | 
world of Manhattan has not, as yet, become too hot to hold 
us. This is to be our first experiment, at passing the entire | 
summer in the city, and we had laid up a few alleviations | 
which have as yet kept the shelf, with our white hat, uncall. | 
ed for by any great rise in the thermometer. There is no} 
knowing, however, when we shall hear from Texas and the | 
warm “ girdle round the earth” (the equator,—no reference 
to English dominion)—and our advice, to the stagers in| 
town, may be called for by a South wind before it is fairly | 
printed. First—our substitute for a private yacht. Not | 
having $20,000 to defray our aquatic tendencies—having, | 
on the contrary, an occasional spare shilling,—we take our | 
moonlight trip on the river,—dividing the cool breezes, twixt | 
shore and shore—in the Jersey ferry-boat. Smile those | 
who have private yachts! We know no pleasanter trip after | 
the dusk of the evening, than to stroll down to the ferry, haul | 
a bench to the bow of the ferry-boat, and “open up” the | 


evening breeze for two miles and back, for a shilling! | 
| 
After eight o’clock, there are, on an average, ten people in | 


the boat, and you have the cool shoulder under the railing | 


as nearly as possible to yourself. The long line of lamps on |} 


either shore makes a gold flounce to the “starry skirt of 


heaven,” the air is as pure as the rich man has it in his} 
grounds, and all the money in the world could not mend the || 
outside of your head, as far as the horizon. (And the hori- || 


zon, at such place and hour, becomes a substitute for the | 
small hoop you have stepped out of.) No man is richer | 
than we, or could be better ofi—till we reach the Jersey | 

: ; : 
shore—and we are as rich going back. Try this, of a hot| 
evening, all who prefer coolness and have a mind that is} 
good company. 


Then, there is our substitute for an airing. Thereis a} 


succession of coaches lined with red velvet, that, in the |) 


slope of the afternoon, ply, nearly empty, the whole length | 
of Broadway—two or three miles, at an easy pace, for six- 


pence. We have had vehicles, or friends who had vehicles, |; 


in most times and places that we remember, and we crave | 
our ride after dinner. We need to get away from walls 
and ceiling stuck over with cares and brain-work, and to be 
amused without effort—particularly without the effort of| 
walking or talking. So— 

“ Taking our hatin our hand, that remarkably requisite practice,” | 


bound down. The main difference betwixt us and the rich 
| man, for that hour, is, that he rides in a green lane, and we 
in Broadway—he sees green leaves and we pretty women 
| —he pays much and we pay little. The question of envy 
| therefore, depends upon which of these categories you ho- 
nestly prefer. While Providence furnishes the spare shil- 


| 


I ling, we, at any rate, will not complain. Such of our friends 


as are prepared to condole with us for our summer among 
the bricks, will please credit us with the two foregoing alle- 
vietions. 

The Post-Office irregularities of which we have so often 
complained, have drawn from one of our good-natured sub- 
| Scribers, a lament in poetry. We wish all our friends would 
| take it as kindly, but give voice to it as expressively :-— 


No Mirror to-day— 
No price, no pay ; 
No chance ww spend a sixpence all day long ; 
No work at all to do, 
No help for feeling blue ; 
No plate, no tale, no “ trifle,” and no song ! 
No why and no because ; 
No faith in the whole race of editors: 
No remedy, ’tis true ; 
No seeing exactly what it’s best to do ; 
Ko chance of being heard, 
No profit in a word ; 
No grumbling at the keepers of the keys ; 
No hope of men who do just what they please ; 
No chance to raise a breeze ; 
No hope, no sign, 
No promise that I can divine ; 
No faith to-day in high humanity ; 
No doubt that life is vanity ; 
No dawn, no rising of a better day ; 
No faint foreshadowing of a golden way ; 
No knowing when Wickliffe will be turned away ; 
No last resort but a vile parody. 
No Mirror! 





| A gentleman writes us as follows, on the subject of the 
| overcharge of postage at St. Louis: 


| T notice in your last the ‘scoreing’ you gave the Post. 
master-General and his ‘ subs, on the subject of exorbi- 
tant charges of postage on the Mirror. I trust you will fol- 
low it up until you flog them well into their senses and a 
course of honesty. The rate charged here by the post- 
office is five cents per number, or two dollars and sixty 
cents per annum, being nearly the amount of the sub- 
| scription—instead of one and a half cents, the rate for news- 
| papers, or seventy-eight cents per annum. The difference 
is something, and, being imposed in the shape it is, becomes 
a bare-faced imposition. I sincerely wish you may succeed 
| in having the evil remedied. Wishing you success in your 
enterprise, I remain yours, very respectfully.” 


A friend writes us the following note, worthy the attention 
| of Ore Butt particularly and Mr. Nisto generally. 
June 15, 1844. 


| Dear str—Will you have the kindness to recommend, in 
|; your influential paper, that the London plan of Mornine 


| Concerts be adopted by some of the great artists who have 


heretofore exhibited only in the evening. 


— 
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The suburbs of New-York are inhabited by many thou-| 
sands of music-loving people, who have been deprived of | 
hearing Ole Bull, Vieuxtemps, and many others, because 
they cannot leave their homes at night. There are, besides, | 
many invalids, who would gladly attend a concert, but are | 


detained by fear of exposure to the night air. At this| 


pleasant season of the year, when there is plenty of sunshine | 
and flowers, it appears to me that nothing could be more 
delightful than a Morning Concert, say twelve o'clock, when | 
the window could be thrown open, and, instead of noxious | 


gas, the room could be illuminated by a bright sun. Niblo’s | 


| bours there, and of our capture and introduction here ; let us 
| enjoy the present witching hour, while humans sleep, in 
| chanting our subsequent transformation, and treatment. 
Sister Otter, I shall call on you to hop on that band-box, 
|and enlighten us with a little of your captive experience. 


] Orrer.—I regret that call, brother Beaver, and must in 


consequence of over-exertion in our gambols here last night, 
| beg leave to decline. Nutrias have more leg, and are less 
easily fatigued than we ; they are famed too for their length 
| of tongue ; I therefore fork over the call to Brother Nutria, 


© || who is alway as ready and as happy at chit chat as at a fli 
Saloon, surrounded as it with flowers, would be a charming || 9, y y PPY P 


ce for Ole Bull. Ihave never heard him, and I never | , 

™ unless he will give a Morning Concert. | Nurria.—Much obliged! It would be painful for me to 
i) 5 = a Fh ; 

I once thought of going to Paris expressly to hear him, || describe the process of my own metamorphosis from my pelt, 

and I am now tantalized to death almost, at knowing that || to my present wonderful shape. I should prefer relating the 

he draws his bow within a few miles of my dwelling, and || manner in which a compound hat is brought into existence, 





! 
yet I cannot hear him, because I cannot leave home at) 


night. | 
‘Be so good, as to think well of this matter, and I am sure | 
you can do something towards gratifying the wishes of many | 
of your WELLWISHERS. | 
. : | 

Another correspondent writes us as follows, enclosing a] 
beautiful poetic effusion : | 
Albany, June 1, 1844. | 

Dear stR—T'wo or three years since I copied from the | 
Provipence Journat the following beautiful lines, which I} 
have never before or since met with. They are, to my find- | 
ing, exquisite, and I am anxious to see them in the Mirror. 
If [have duly estimated their merits I need not urge you, 
to insert them. Very respectfully, A SUBSCRIBER. | 


THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


I hear thy voice, oh spring! 


Its flute-like tones are floating through the air, 
Winning my soul, by their wild ravishing, 
From earth's heart-wearying care. 


Divinely sweet thy song! 
And yet methinks, as near the groves I pass, 
Low sighs on viewless wings are borne along, 
Tears gem the springing grass. 


For where are they— 4 
The young and beautiful, who when thy voice 
A year agone along these valleys rung, 

Did hear thee and rejoice ? 


Thou seest them no more! 
No more they meet thee in thy joyous round ; 
Calmly they sleep beneath the murmuring main, 
Or moulder under ground. 


Yet peace, my heart, be still ; 
Look upward to yon azure sky, and know 


| as gathered by me when I was fastened upon a block in the 
| plank-room, from the following :— 


JOURNEYMAN’S SONG. 


1st Jour —“ In mercury the cony’s dipp’d, 
2d Jour.—Thrice the musquash has been clipp’d. 
3d Jour.—Foreman cries—'tis time, ’tis time. 


1st Jour.—Fish’s hats are all the ton ; 
To satisfy his endless run, 
Round about the cauldron go, 
In the downy substance throw. 
Fur from back of fleetest hare 
Buil beneath the bubbles there ; 
Cheeks of old coat beaver shy, 
Otter, peppered in the eye, 
Spitting lama throw among, 
Nutria of elastic tongue. 
All.—Double, double ; toil and trouble, 
| Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 


2¢ Jour.—Kyeless mole that under ground, 

With his plough-snout worms around ; 

Breast of crying Shetland seal, 

For Yankee’s club too slow of heel ; 

Kanin wild from Friesland shore, 

Muskrat caught in “figure four.” 

Cast them in the seething pot, 

Boil them in the gruel hot. 

All.—Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire burn, and cauldron bubble ; 
Work them now with pins of wood, 
Then the felts are firm and good ; 
Buff them o’er with gum shellac, 
That they be stiff, and never crack. 


3d Jour.—For a dye-stuff strong and dark, 
Extract take of logwood bark, 
A sprinkling of the rust of brass, 
With green sulphureous copperas ; 
Add to these materials some 
Topaz clear Arabic gum. 








To heavenlier music now their bosoms thrill, 


Where balmier breezes blow. | 


For them has bloomed a spring | 
Whose flowers perennial deck a holier sod, | 
Whose music is the song that seraphs sing, | 

Whose light, the smile of God. | 


The President Tiler of the Hatters “‘ keeps a poet,” and || 
a pretty ingenious one too. It makes us sorry to see as || 
bright brain-work as this employed upon a puff, but it shows i 
the specific gravity of poetic talent in our community—the || 
altitude at which it will stay suspended—and the lesson is i 
bitterly profitable to young pocts. There is many a youth | 
dreaming that immortality is already within his grasp who | 
could not carve out and polish a production like the follow- | 
ing. By the way, it is the last of three that have appeared | 
in the Express, describing a soirée of peltry in the Hatter’s 
thop at night, after shutting-up :— 

The muster-whistle was sounded, when the clock struck 
one, and the leap upon the counter of the three leading hats, 
Was simultaneous. ‘The entertainment was opened by the 
Beaver, in the following coliloquy: 

Beaver.—Co-mates, and brethen in durance. At our 
previous meetings upon these boards, we have sung of our 
life in the woods, wilds and streams; of our loves and la- 








Round about the cauldron go, 
In, the strong ingredients throw ; 
Stir it with a crooked stick, 
Sometimes slow and sometimes quick ; 
‘or a dye of powerful trouble, 
Make the hat-broth boil and bubble. 
All.—Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 
Upon a wheel suspend each hat, 
And turn it slowly in the vat. 
To form and shape the felted furs 
Send them to the finishers.” 


Counter Chorus.—Then hop, hop, hop, 
All meet at the hatter’s shop: 
Once with possums, minks and coons, 
We daily danced our rigadoons ; 
Tho’ stripp'd and clipp’d and colour‘d jet, 
Still can we turn our somerset. 
Beaver. —Tell us, Nutria, what occurs 
To hats when at the finishers, 
Tell us of the trimming there, 
Which is done by maidens fair. 
Nutria.—Pst! By the itching of my gums, 
Something Fishy this way comes ; 
Let appear, whatever's near. 
[ Whistle, flip flap, and exit.] 
Strange that a mere silent gape, which I could not resist 


at this moment, could have disturbed them with a suspicion 
of a listener. O. Fisu, Broadway. 
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We very seldom buy a volume of new poetry, but the por- 
trait on the first leaf of Mrs. Butler’s book, a portrait by the 
admirable and spiritualizing pencil of Sully, and engraved 
by the as admirable and spiritualizing burin of Cheney, 
was worth quite the price of the volume. We have since 
read the poetry. The picture bears a slight resemblance 
to the poetess, Mrs. Norton, and the poetry is very like 
Mrs. Norton’s in its intention. But both in features and 
verse Mrs. Butler is very far that glorious woman’s inferior. 
We have been vexed to see how narrow an escape Mrs. 
Butler has had, of being a fine poetess, however—how easily 
with a little consistent labour, and some little unity of senti- 
ment and purpose, she might have filled out the penumbra 
which provokingly shows what she might have been—but for 
the eclipse of caprice or carelessness. We have struck a 
word in this last sentence which seems to us to be the 
master-chord of all her poetry—caprice !_ She begins nobly 
and goes evenly and beautifully half through her strain, and 
then falters and winds weakly or inconsequently off. We 
could quote passages from this book as fine as anything of 
Mrs. Norton’s, but there is no one finished poem in it worth 
re-printing. Inall this, we are looking at it with the world’s 
eye. To a poet, who judges of a fragment, as the con- 


noisseur knows the statue of Hercules, by the foot, this |} 


volume is full of genius. There is a massy fulness in the 
use of epithets and figures that shows a Sapphic prodigality 
of fervour and impulse, and there is, moreover, a masculine 
strength of passionateness in the moulding and flinging off 
of emotion, that, well carried out, would have swept the 
public heart like a whirlwind. We had marked many 
passages of Mrs. Butler’s book for extract, but on looking at 
them again, we find the best and most creditable blemished 
with flaws, and, with strong admiration for what the author- 
ess might have been, we lay the book aside. 


Our readers will remember, in the Mirror of two weeks 
ago, a very clever letter, written to us by an anonymous 
lady who wished to conjure a new bonnet and dress out of || 
her inkstand. The inveiglement upon ourselves, (to in- | 
duce us to be her banker,) was so adroit and fanciful that || 
we suspected the writer of being no novice at rhetorical | 
trap—one, indeed, of the numerous sisterhood who, denied || 
the concentrated developements of maternity, scatter their |; 
burthensome ammunition of contrivance and resource upon || 
periodical literature. We “gave in,” however—walking 
willingly into the lady’s noose—on a condition, that she 
should wear a rose recognizably in Broadway the day she 
first sported the balzarine and Neapolitan, and afterward 
send us a sketch of herself and her cousin. The “ sketch” || 
we have received and shall give it next week, and when |} 
we have seen the rose we shall not hesitate to acknowledge || 
the debt. The authoress will find a note addressed to her |! 
fictitious name at the Mirror office. In the following parts | 
of the letter which accompanied the sketch, the reader will | 
see that the authoress feels (or feigns marvellously well) some | 
resentment at our suspicions as to her age and quality: 


H 
| 





Have you never heard, my de—(pardon! I fear it is a| 
habit of mine to write too “ honiedly”)—but have you not 
heard that “suspicion is a heavy armour, which, with its 
own weight impedes more than it protects.” Suspicion is || 
most assuredly a beggarly virtue. It may, now and then, || 
prevent you from being “taken in,” but it nips you in the || 
costs most unmercifully. Oh! sharpsightedness is the most | 
extravagantly dear whistle that poor humans ever purchased ! } 
That you should suspect me too, when I was opening my || 
heart away down to the core. How could you? “ In-| 


veigle !” no inveigling about it! I want a bonnet and dress, | 
and said so, frankly and honestly. And I never wrote a | 
line for Graham in my life, no! nor for Godey either. As_ 








for le couleur des bas, your keen-eyed hawk pounced on les 
than a phantom there. From the day that I stood two 
mortal hours with my finger poked into my eye, and 
fool’s-cap on my head, because I persisted in spelling “ba g, 
baker,” to the notable morning of christening my cousin by 
her profession, J have been voted innocent of all leaning 
towards the uncelestial. Indeed it is more than suspected 
by my friends (cousin ‘ Bel’ excepted) that I affect dame 
Nature’s carpet, rather than her canopy. Maybe I am 
| some varlet of a man scribbler’—Oh! you are such a 
| Yankee at guessing! ‘ Old!” ah, thatis the unkindest cut 
| of all! You an editor, and the son of an editor, and not 
| know that “ old maids” are a class extinct at the present 
| day, save in the sewing societies, etc., of some western 
| village, subject only to the exploring expeditions of the in. 
|defatigable ‘“‘ Mary Clavers!” Have you never heard of 
| five-and-twenty’s being a turning point, and ken ye not its 
| meaning ? Why, faire maydens then reverse the hour-glass 
| of old gray-beard ; and, one by one, drop back the golden 
sands that he has scattered, till, in five years, they are 
| twenty again. Of course, then, I must be “ under twenty. 
| five ;” but, as a punishment for your lack of gallantry, you 
| Shall not know whether the sands are dropping in or out of 
;my glass. One thing, however, is indisputable: I am not 
|** sharp,” my face has nota single sharp feature, nor my 
| temper (it is I, who know, that say it,) a sharp corner, nor 
|my voice a sharp tone. So much in self-justification, and 
now to the little package which you hold in the other hand, 
I send my sketch in advance, because I am afraid cousin 
% Bel’ and I might not interest you and the public so much 
}as we do ourselves; and then how are we to “consider 
| you paid.” In truth, I cannot write clever things. ‘ Bel’ 
|might, but she never tries. Sometimes she plans for me; 
but, somehow, I never can find the right words for her 
| thoughts. They come into my head like fixed-up visiters, 
{and “play tea-party” with their baby neighbours, until I 
{am almost as much puzzled by their strange performances 
||as the old woman of the nursery rhyme, who was obliged 
| to call on her “ little dog at home” to establish her identity. 
| No, no! I cannot write clever things, and particularly on 
\the subject to which I am restricted ; but if it is the true 
| Sketch that you would have for the sake of the information, 
| why here it is. You will perceive that I have been very 
| particular to tell you all. 

| Pray, do you allow us carte blanche as far as the hat and 








dress are concerned. You had better not, for ‘ Bel’ never 
limits herself. How soon may we have them? The summer 
is advancing rapidly, and my old muslin and straw are unco’ 
shabby. Yours, with all due gratitude, | FANNY FORESTER. 


Whoever our fair correspondent may be, old or young, 
naive or crafty, we can tell her that talent like hers need 
never want a market. We commend her, thus in print, to 
those princes of literary paymasters, Graham and Godey, 
with our assurance that no more entertaining pen strides a 
vowel in this country. The sketch of ‘‘ The Cousins,” which 
we shall give next week, has a twizxt-tear-and-smile-fulness 


|, which shows the writer’s heart to be as young as a school- 


girl’s satchel, whatever kind of wig she wears, and what- 
ever the number of her spectacles. And she will be as 
young forty years hence—for genius will be a child, eternity 
through, in Heaven. If, by chance, the lady is a sub-twen- 
ty-fivity, she is a star rising, and we should like to visit her 
before she culminates. 


Our MIRROR LIBRARY is so enthusiastically and kindly 
hailed by the press, that we scarcely feel the successive 
numbers to need praise from ourselves. The last two that 
we have brought out need only be mentioned, “ THE GEMS OF 
SCOTTISH SONG,” (admirable, and for one SHILLING ONLY,) and 
another number containing THE SACRED POEMS OF MRS. HEMANS 
and THE HEBREW MELODIES OF LORD BYRoN—the last the best 
shilling’s worth ever given in literature. 

Five DOLLARS WILL Now BUY (at wholesale price) ALL THE 
NUMBERS OF OUR BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY, UP TO fi/ty—a mass of 
choice reading equalled by no volume of miscellany in the 
world. 
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